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ARTICLE I. 
THE GOD-MAN. 


By Proressor W. H. Wynn, Pu. D., Acting President of Midland 
College, Atchison, Kansas. 

There are certain features of the Christian religion which can- 
not be dealt with in a discursive way ; that is to say, they cannot 
be set forth in a propositional form. They are so dependent on 
the attesting experience of those who receive them, and draw 
so largely on the moral resources of a life fashioned in conform- 
ity to them, that they are never wholly discovered, and not ap- 
propriated at all, by the intellect addressing itself in naked en- 
ergy to the task. Logic will not compass them, because logic 
is the unchastened intellect proceeding by rule, and like the 
scalpel of the anatomist is most skillful in its dissections when 
the subject is dead. Pure intellect, however penetrating and 
keen, brandishing argument as the champion gladiator would 
brandish a sword, cannot probe its way to the kingdom—the 
flaming brands of the Cherubim are against this. Access to the 
tree of life is not permitted in this way. 

It is a false doctrine, often dogmatically set forth, that spirit- 
ual truth, like natural truth, is to be accepted only on the evi- 
dence it impanels ; that induction, the stern, cold cataloguing of 
facts, is the only guaranty to truth of any kind whatsoever, and 
that, therefore, the tribunal of science is the last and only court 
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of appeal. Theology has only too often been caught in this 
snare. No doubt there are wide suburban reaches, so to speak, 
of spiritual truth to which the rigid formulas of science must be 
faithfully applied, giving rise to diversified lines of scholarly re- 
search in biblical history, and criticism, and other matters coor- 
dinating the truth in its innermost shrine — but all this is, 
after all, but circumvallation for the city itself in case it should 
be besieged. Yonder in the citadel, the soul communes with 
truth after another style. It makes its experience largely trib- 
utary to the result. It seeks to see the kingdom by a kind of 
moral preparedness which it has taken up in advance, exactly as 
the Master urged, oftentimes by explicit command, and always 
in the habitual method which he himself observed. 

What this is we shall have occasion to illustrate as our discus- 
sion proceeds on its way. For the present, here and now, we 
are duly signalled of alarm in the very dangerous position, that 
matters so vital should be made to rest ultimately on a subject- 
ive test. The central facts of the religion of Jesus, the incarna- 
tion, miracle, sacrificial suffering, the resurrection from the dead 
—these are matters of alleged historical happening, and must 
be authenticated by literary monuments of unquestioned verac- 
ity and date. But now if we weary of this, and think by some 
introspective short-cut to settle the truth of the whole thing, 
resting it on some doubtful movement of the emotional nature 
of man, which is wont, indeed, to render just such verdicts as 
the peculiar biases and prejudices of the moment may require, 
then must all stable mooring for rational religious conviction be 
despaired of, and fanaticism spread rampant over the whole field. 
If the great supernatural facts of the Christian revelation are to 
be authenticated finally by some assuring oracle answering back 
from the religious consciousness of the race, and not by a first 
and last appeal to accredited witnesses of the events—then the 
door is opened wide for imposture, and the presumption is that 
Christianity is but legend clinging with undue tenacity to its old 
familiar haunts. 

The incarnation, for example, what has religious experience 
to do with that ? How would it be possible to subject so anom- 
alous an event to decisions of the mind dependent for their va- 
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lidity upon the insight and promptings of a moral state? If the 
scientist sees, or thinks he sees, the anomaly of parthenogenesis in 
the insect world, he throws his discovery broadcast, in the open 
daylight, and so makes accessible his data to any other explorer 
who would verify or confute his result. In any case he must 
observe closely the habits and movements of the insect he would 
describe, and mark well the successive emergence of its embry- 
onic states, It is all a matter of fact, and he can do nothing ex- 
cept as the fact rises up and stares him in the face. And so 
likewise the incarnation, a divine parthenogenesis, as an histori- 
cal fact, and as such the most stupendous anomaly of all history 
—how could it be accredited save by the veracious testimony of 
the parties concerned! There would seem to be no room here 
for the religious faculty to contribute anything to the result. 
And so, now, pressed hard by this reasoning, it is thought we 
must surrender our theory that the supernatural facts of the re- 
ligion of Jesus are in the main authenticated to our minds by an 
inward moral state. We must go to science and history, and 
whatever collateral study will help these two, to have wrought 
out for us an unwavering faith in the most astounding miracle of 
all time, or otherwise to have dissipated for us the most inveter- 
ate illusion that has ever fallen upon the race. 

But this deep subject cannot be so flippantly dismissed. We 
have here a spiritual realm, and without fora moment harboring 
the least unfriendly feeling toward the methods of science wherever 
in the domain of religion those methods can be fairly’ applied, 
we still retain the conviction that, to the whole round of Chris- 
tian fact and doctrine we are to bring, in the main, the assuring 
witness of a subjective test. First, let us illustrate this in the 
case of the incarnation, and then afterwards in full application 
to the person and work of our Lord. 

The incarnation! the citadel of the Christian religion, the one 
pivotal fact in its history on which the whole wondrous structure 
rests, can it be that this must come authenticated to the mind 
only on the meagre evidence of second-hand testimony, and 
through such objective channels as make it impossible to verify 
the report! Must I read the simple narrative, not of the Virgin 
herself, but of some one who caught up and bruited her report, how 
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in the awful twilight the Holy Spirit fell upon her, and the 
power of the Highest overshadowed her, and she was made to 
know that the holy thing that should be born of her would be 
called the Son of God—must I read this, and then say to my- 
self: This is well, if only I can be certain that the man making 
record of the event lived close up to the time in which it oc- 
curred, and has the assuring air of truthfulness in what he writes? 
Suppose, what is hardly possibile, that all that which goes to 
make up for the critical mind a satisfying fulness of detail as to 
authenticity and genuineness of the account, is right here before 
us, to be measured and weighed; and suppose by all laws of 
testimony it is sufficient to accredit the fact, will the fact be 
thereby accredited? A child born into the world of a divine 
Father and a human mother—it would seem that the gross and 
clumsy implements of human testimony could, at best, have a 
very imperfect office with so sublime and unique an event. 

The scientist, making his discovery of parthenogenesis in the 
insect world, would run no risk in accepting the fact on the 
mere evidence of his senses, provided a dozen other competent 
observers had verified his report. With him it is a mere physi- 
cal anomaly, and nothing more. There is nothing spiritual 
about it, and it has no vast reaches in the moral world. But 
when there is a human being reported as coming into the world 
not in the line of ordinary human generation, but having a di- 
rect divine paternity such as no highest, holiest man ever had 
on the earth, then the inadequacy of mere objective testimony, 
however infallible and minute, becomes apparent at once. Let 
us see the difficulties that lie around the verbal representations 
of this event, and then the subjective persuasions that come in 
promptly to their help. 

Here is a report issuing from the profoundest sanctities of 
human life, from the very shrine of virginal chastity, in the in- 
terval of betrothal—a report of an angelic visitation to a humble 
Jewish maid, announcing that she was to be distinguished among 
all women by becoming the mother of the world’s incarnate God. 
The matter is obviously far above the comprehension of one so 
young, and of one situated as she was, and the utmost she could 
divulge to those about her would be the unadorned statement of 
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what had occurred. More than this must have savored of reli- 
gious hallucination, or a purpose to deceive. And, therefore, 
there is a sacred reticence lying about every word. There is 
not a trace of the wonted glamour of oriental fancy, nor any 
overflow of feeling, unless it be the devout outburst of the mag- 
nificat, and this voices itself in the lyric accents of the old famil- 
iar psalms. It is all simple, unadorned, beautifully reticent, ten- 
derly circumstantial and real, as was fitting where something 
was to be reported out of the divine pudicity which the vulgar 
imagination was so likely to profane. Obviously the whole in- 
terlocution between the maid and the angel was such as she 
could not invent. “The Holy Ghost shall come upon you, and 
the power of the Highest shall overshadow you.” “Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me according to thy word.” 
And so as events go along and time matures, Mary is repre- 
sented as keeping the great secret still in her heart. It must 
not be fouled with the breath of gossip; the world’s pruriency 
must not be admitted within so holy a shrine. 

No man can read the simple narrative without feeling that it is 
presumptively a transcript of the virgin’s own account breathed 
into the ears of her companions, and to be taken not upon her 
personal testimony, but upon the evidence of what would sub- 
sequently come to light. She is in awe of it, and must herself 
await the ripening of events. But there goes with all this the 
conviction, that the virgin’s mystery is of such depth and mag- 
nitude as cannot be revealed in words, and that the bristling 
standards of criticism, brought in here, are strangely incongru- 
ous, and quite out of place. Imagine these keenest historical and 
critical tribunals at work. The virgin is cross-questioned very 
much as Joan of Arc was subjected to prolonged investigation 
by the University of Paris and Pierre Cauchon—tried on the 
experiences of her private life. This being impossible, the rec- 
ord of her experiences—the story of the Conception—is put to 
refined critical torture, to see whether it has come down to us 
in a credible shape, whether the laws of testimony have been 
exactly observed. Is this document of the times of which it 
purports? Is it not a fiction springing from the feverish long- 
ings of an oppressed race, dreaming dreams in slavery of some 
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miraculous man who would set them free? And then, a won- 
derful man having appeared, and having lived his strange biog- 
raphy through a term of years, did not the devout imagination 
of his disciples go back to his origin and give him a nativity to 
fit? All this because the idea of a divine child, or of the infi- 
nite God enclosing himself within a human embryo, is some- 
thing we cannot entertain. But by supposition it was enter- 
tained by this very virgin herself. And subsequent develop- 
ments made the impression world-wide. ; 

What we are urging here is, not that critics are always trifling 
with the inviolable sanctities of the religion we profess, not that 
they are always profaning the sacred soil on which they tread, 
but that they are subjecting the deepest mystery of the religion 
of Jesus to a partial and inadequate test. All internal evidences 
of the genuineness of the account are certainly there, and the 
presumption is that the record is a faithful rehearsal of the ex- 
periences of Mary as she gave them to the world. But the main 
evidence of the truth of her report is yet to come. 

There is one step more on the objective side, leading out to 
what we may call the completed cycle of testimony as to this 
wondrous event, to wit, what Neander regards the a posteriori 
co-efficient of what we, @ priori, should deem fitting in the ad- 
vent of so august a being as the God-Man into the world. Will 
the tot ensemble of this man’s life justify the alleged marvel with 
which it begins? What he does afterward, when grown up to 
manhood, and out in the special work he is here to do—will this 
be of such transcendent character and worth as would make his 
miraculous conception a presupposition of course? When crit- 
icism came at last to delve in this mine, it made the discovery 
that its range of inquiry was immeasurably wider and ampler 
than ransacking manuscripts, and burrowing in the dim wind- 
ings of philological research. There was something to be done 
with the record as a whole, and at once the literary marvel was 
seen to be quite as anomalous as the being of whom it told. 

The matter, I think, stands in this wise, and has so stood 
since the days when the great German apologist dropped his 
pen; given the man, thenceforth his memoirs, as we now have 
them, were made a possible fact; but without the Man, in the 
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detail of his personality and life, such a story could never have 
been invented by human skill. It is beyond the genius of any 
age, with or without a basis of myth, with or without a nucleus 
of fact, to originate a character so transcendent, and keep it 
through and through in such organic and such unvarying con- 
sistency with itself. The subject of these memoirs must have 
been as he is represented, or otherwise the representations were 
not within the power of man. 

Moreover the acts and sayings ascribed to this Man, while 
they elevate him unapproachably above the age in which he 
lived, and put him beyond all comparison with the loftiest of 
his kind, nevertheless so figure him to our apprehension, that 
we are always thinking on him as our nearest of kin. Brother 
man is he, trudging along in the common-place of our estate, 
and stooping always to the lowliest by the way. In such a be- 
ing, regarded only from the higher tier of his history, from the 
vast resource of miracle at his command, there was a most con- 
genial field for the oriental imagination to disport itself, without 
let or stint, and, except upon the assumption that these things 
actually happened on the prosaic level of real life, and were held 
close to the stern exigencies of human want and woe, they must 
have come down to us dressed up in all the profusion of poetic 
exuberance and glow. As it is, we look at them now, touching 
all along the very ground and thorns of our estate, as great acts 
of beneficence thrown broadcast from arms of infinite resource. 

It is the realism of the narrative that puts its veracity beyond 
dispute. There is no needless adornment; there is even a judi- 
cious parsimony of detail. Be it the miraculous conception— 
unquestionably the most stupendous miracle of all history, if 
true—or feeding five thousand with a handful of provisions, or 
walking on the water, or raising the dead, from first to last the 
quiet story proceeds on its way, never diverging from its uni- 
form accent of matter of fact. The image that accrues is seen, 
upon reflection, to be infinitely larger than any human mold, 
and we are not slow in perceiving that nothing short of meas- 
ureless divinity is at work, but the signs and wonders are all the 
time dropping from the fingers of the great Healer who goes about 
the country on foot. Here, then, in this harmony of before and 
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aft the cycle of objective testimony is complete. What was 
implied in the conception has quietly unfolded in the mighty 
deeds of the mightiest man, who, however, from a babe of pov- 
erty grows up in favor with God and man because he carries his 
divine endowment under a pilgrim’s garb. Testimony, in so far 
as it can avail to steady the beliefs of men, has evidently here, 
in the story of Jesus, done its best. But does any one rise up 
from an investigation of this kind with his mind wholly at rest ? 

Let it be granted that the record is authentic, that it is con- 
sistent, wonderfully realistic, and sincere. There is no pious 
fraud about it, and no trace of its being a fanatic’s dream. 
There is enough co-ordinate testimony in the story to make it 
the best attested record of events that is anywhere accessible to 
men, and history itself may challenge anything so well accred- 
ited coming down to us from an equal remoteness in the past. 
All granted. And yet does the critical student rise up from 
these affirmative conclusions in complete and unreserved acqui- 
escence in what he reads? Does he see clearly, and most bound- 
ingly believe? Take two men of equal attainments, and of like 
critical judgment, who go disinterestedly to their work with the 
same unbiased purpose to know and cling to the truth. The 
same round of evidence is traversed by them both, and they 
both conclude their examination in an affirmative frame. How 
comes it that the one will throw himself with unsuppressed ar- 
dor into the enthusiasms of belief, while the other will nurse his 
reluctances, and, mayhap, swing back offended by the very suc- 
cess of his task? Temperament, it may be said—the personal 
equation in processes of this kind must always count for much. 
But by supposition testimony was to carry everything, provided 
only that it be full enough, and its unflinching laws be closely 
obeyed. 

The truth is, here is a realm of interest before which all dis- 
parity of temperament sinks into naught, because the attitude 
is that of a finite intelligence brought face to face with the most 
stupendous reality in the universe of God. If indeed it be a 
reality, it is no less a reality than the infinite God «enclosed’’* 


*Luther’s language, ‘‘inclosed for us.’? Dr. Dorner says: ‘God 
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in the flesh, and when the mind comes round to such a circum- 
stance by an external route, however valid and assuring, it finds 
the problem lying before it still in all its intrinsic magnitude and 
weight—the problem in its inner mystery not yet touched. This 
led Dr. Neander in his Christological studies to lay supreme 
stress on the phase of this great subject we are here commend- 
ing, namely, that the whole significance of Christ's manifestation 
as God-Man is primarily “revealed from within, and not received 
from without,” that “his power lay in the impression which his 
manifestation and life as the incarnate God produced, and this 
could never have been derived from without.”* Let us reach 
out earnestly for the full measure of this thought. 

Mary told her story truthfully, and the mature history of her 
child revealed the presence of the God-Man on ourearth. He set 
up that claim for himself, and because his countrymen could not 
make it harmonize with the humble bearing he had assumed, 
and thought it blasphemy when asserting itself in this way, he 
let in their hostilities upon himself, that through them he might 
put his prerogative in more vivid relief. All this was to teach 
us, that the whole physical difficulty, attending the manifesta- 
tion of God in the flesh, is unlocked only by a moral key. Who 
was he who was thus born in the flesh? What was there in the 
moral universe of God, what is there in me, that should require 
this incarnation of the divine love in the flesh? When criticism 
has carried a man fairly to the feet of the divine infant, and he 
is with the Magi there—wise men who have come to that spot 
for the purpose of looking into the depth of the affair—there is 
then a most pressing occasion for starting a new inquiry not 
exactly of a critical turn. Tis child purports to be the love of 





cannot be comprehended by finite creatures if He is only a supersensible 
and omnipresent being, if He does not, in Luther’s words, become ‘in- 
closed for us’’ in a definite revelation which the spirit of man can ap- 

prehend objectively ; ‘if he does not summon us to some definite place 
where we are to find and have Him.’’ Therefore the eternal word 
clothes himself in an outward manifestation in space and time, and the 
gospel is the proclamation or preaching of the word become flesh.’’ 
See Dorner’s System of Christian Ethics, p. 337, note. 

*See Neander’s Life of Christ, pp. 5, 39. 
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God in the flesh—do I know God well enough, not to be be- 
holden to any such concrete apocalypse of him, as is made here 
in the tangible form of a veritable human life? The human 
personality, is it not essentially divine; or may I not see the 
archetype of it flashing out from the ineffable depths, if I come 
close and touch this miraculous child? Somehow the Eastern 
sages conceived of him as a cosmopolitan king—may I not see 
in him the divine Logos, laying the lines of his creative geom- 
etry to the up-springing worlds? “By him were all things 
made,” and he “was made flesh.”” Creation has thrown its epit- 
ome, nay, its first principles, into the compass of this child’s 
body, and he is but the omnific force pressing its way up through 
the same lowly channels through which all human souls are 
made to emerge. 

No man can adequately conceive the incarnation, or cling to 
it with a healed and satisfied longing, who does not legibly read 
in it somewhat of the creative mystery of the world. It lingers 
always in the heart of man, even where there is no incitement 
from philosophy or science, as the suggestion,”indeed, of the re- 
ligious impulses of the race, that somehow the human form and 
personality give law to the whole interminable round of created 
things. Man is a microcosm—so the pagan poets and philoso- 
phers set forth this compendious truth in a few expressive 
words. When science came, under the soft, sweet, ministry of 
the religion of this miraculous child, its comparative anatomy 
revealed the human image stamped in every essential feature 
upon the whole animal world, and struggling in effigy on, up, 
through the grosser kingdoms beyqnd. With the advent of 
this child, that indefinite sentiment brooding like a prophecy in 
the universal heart of the race, took shape, and thenceforth cre- 
ation was seen to be consummated in the ideal Man. The hu- 
man image is the divine image, and the divine image is the cre- 
ative archetype in accordance with which the universe of worlds 
was made. 

If it be objected that men could have found this out in some 
other way ; that, at least, the indefinite conception of the per- 
fectability of the race might have been proximately trained into 
them by the great law of progress pushing on humanity to a 
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higher and ampler life; that no such stupendous phenomenon 
as God in the flesh were necessary to this—the objection pro- 
ceeds upon the false assumption that it is but the superficial as- 
pects of the human personality that are to be revealed. About 
this there need be no ado. But the incarnation, in its deepest 
and essential signification, is a revelation of the moral and spir- 
itual value of the soul. The child is more than a child; it is 
“the first-born of every creature,” and therefore the prototype, 
and unsullied image, after the fashion of which every human 
soul was made—so much so that, if it were a proposition before 
the divine mind to make a personal visit to our earth, he must 
come as a little child. There is nothing so high in the scale of 
values as the personality of man, and, indeed, relatively it is the 
only thing having value at all under the sun, because the only 
free moral force that any where appears. Humanity under the 
law of progress more and more brings this out, but does not— 
if I be not facetious—bring it in; that is to say, does not, and 
never can, bring the completed ideal before the mind. Men see 
at once, in the incarnation, the divine imprimatur of value set 
upon the spiritual part of them, upon their free personality, in a 
way in which they never could have seen it, if compelled to find 
it over large aggregates moving upwards through the slow and 
devious march of the centuries, and in the sum of philosophic 
wisdom thence accruing. They groped after it, just as they 
groped after God, and must have still been groping after it, but 
for the fact that the wise men of the East came, in due time, to 
where the young child lay. That was matter of great enough 
moment to bring God in the flesh, toward which the heart and 
intellect of the ages was continually and hopelessly straining, 
and concerning which it found instantaneous satisfaction only 
in the event. But the satisfaction comes not from scrupulously 
sifting the external evidence in the case, but by approaching the 
great event itself urged on by the stress of an interior religious 
need. 

This suggests the larger application of the same principle to 
the consummated person and work of our Lord. We should 
not be impatient with the honest and industrious efforts of the 
critics to bring the odds and ends of this great biography into 
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substantial accord, to settle its chronology, to correct and chasten 
the text, to realize the story in the light of the times in which it 
was told. Any service of this kind that is not deliberately de- 
structive in its aim, should be hailed and abetted by every sin- 
cere lover of the truth, even where some of his darling preju- 
dices must go by default. But no interference from this quarter 
can ever diminish the unclouded glory of the sublime figure that 
emerges from the text, provided only the reader can bring to it 
the requisite spiritual frame. 

Whatever may have been the order of events, and however 
meagre may have been the literary gleaning of a life of infinite 
richness in detail, there has nevertheless come of these frag- 
mentary memoirs the definite outline of a unique personality, so 
transcendently above all human standards in the qualities these 
standards commend, that we instinctively unravel the mystery 
by saying that he is God and man in one. In looking over that 
life in its rapid succession of miracle, and suffering, and high 
discourse, and noting how the wandering preacher and healer 
carries about with him, always, the most astounding resources 
of physical power, waiting only to be released from his lifted 
finger or moving lips, but never so released except when some 
burden of human sorrow was to be rolled away—noting this, 
we immediately become aware of a most godlike trait in this 
habit of self-withholding, and in the purely beneficent exercise 
of his miraculous gift. All God’s power slumbers evidently in 
that humble frame, and there is nothing he could not do with it, 
but that he must always do and endure in the service of the 
eternal Love, whose forthgoing he was. 

This divine restraint laid on power, and persistently laid on it 
day after day, and right in the midst of its exercise, that it 
might not go parading itself to the idle curiosity of light-minded 
people wanting to be dazed; this “go thy way and tell no man;” 
this refusal to bring down the fires of Sodom upon the inhospit- 
able Samaritan town; to send the Roman soldiery reeling to 
their death ; to blast Pilate, and stun the raging mob into impo- 
tence by the glance of his eye, all of which, and infinitely more, 
he who calmed the storm and raised the dead might have done 
by the simplest exercise of his will—this divine economy of 
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miracle puts a realistic habit on the whole marvelous public ca- 
reer of Nazarene, that compels the most unsparing critic to hold 
his judgment in reserve. A life of uninterrupted miracle, whose 
every act, indeed, opened out infinite vistas of the supernatural, 
and occasionally, as in the Transfiguration, let in the full splen- 
dor of the eternal world upon his person, is nevertheless so 
wholly on a level with the ordinary bearing of men, that imme- 
diately all accepted formulas of criticism, in the presence of this 
anomaly, are set at naught. A man who many times a day, 
and through all the days and years of his public career, could 
flash out from his fingers the cosmic energy that held up the 
stars, and amid it all remain the simple, unobtrusive, retiring, 
beautifully humble brother man, uttering the highest truths, and 
leading a life of spotless purity and love—there would seem to 
be nothing left, before a phenomenon so unique, but to accept it 
for exactly what it is. The alternative would be to have a liter- 
ary marvel as inexplicable as the living wonder it portrays. 

If now we proceed one step further, and add to the restraint 
of miracle the deeper matter of an interior process going on in 
the Messianic unfolding of the very body of our Lord, the rep- 
ertory of miracle, and the holy temple in which the eternal sac- 
rifices of God’s love are kindled to consume, we have another 
element in the life of this God-Man that confounds all captious 
dissent. When the Eternal Word of God assumes the flesh of 
the finite man, it cannot be held to be a mere passing caprice, 
or even the well-planned adventure of infinite love to find man 
in the region of sense in which he was groveling—not that alone, 
ending with the fact. There is something intermediate, some- 
thing beyond. Coming in the flesh, he will pass on, up, out of 
it, and the goal of the whole stupendous mystery will lie in what 
emerges on the thither side. 

We must note well this unique feature in the life of our Lord, 
that all along the lowly vales of his inanition there bursts in 
upon his person, every now and then, a flash of the supernal 
glory, foregleams of the final state upon which he was to enter. 
They were glimpses of what his glorified state was to be, when 
through temptation, and agony, and the crucifixion, and the 
sepulchre, he was to come up bringing his body with him, but 
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endowed, now, with all the measureless attributes of the infinite 
God. Every miracle was an outburst of that kind. What was 
the Transfiguration but a forestalling for his disciples, through a 
transitory vision, of what was to be the final and permanent 
habit of that body which they were, in a few days, to see cloven 
down in death, and shut up ina tomb? A flash, a momentary 
gleam, it was, of the post-resurrection glories of the Fisherman 
King. In that cloud, there, in which his figure was pendent, 
and burning as in a furnace with such excess of splendor as 
blinded the beholder, we are told there was a conference between 
the Transfigured Son of Man and the great representatives of 
the Old Testament word ; that these worthies were talking with 
Jesus of his approaching decease at Jerusalem. And that when 
the awful pageantry was over, and the Master stooped to his 
companions in the light of common day, he found occasion to 
tell them plainly of the coming tragedy at Jerusalem that would 
seem to sweep him away. But on the third day he would rise 
again from the dead. 

To anyone thinking profoundly on the event, it need not 
seem strange that, amid such unearthly splendor, the subject of 
“the decease’ should have been the engrossing theme. The 
discourse expounded the event, and the event illustrated the dis- 
course. He meant to say: you have seen me, for a brief mo- 
meant, in the interior glory of my person; in a few days when 
the storm of violence has done its work, and this body of mine 
shall have been swept before it into the habitations of the dead, 
you must know, then, that out of it all, and by means of it all, 
I am to come to go forth again permanently invested with the 
ineffable splendor ye have witnessed this day. After the resur- 
rection I shall be always, as ye, for the passing moment, have seen 
me now, my body refulgent with the light of the eternal world, 
and all its glorified faculties commensurate with the infinite life 
of God. Killing will not defeat; even the silence and gloom of 
the sepulchre shall bring me the more speedily on my way. 

Now, what we are to see is that throughout the entire public 
ministry of our Lord there are hints, dropt here and there, of a 
progressive, subtle, process going on within him, to which all 
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his sufferings and all his battlings with sin contributed, and 
which culminated in the glorious figure that floated out of the 
sepulchre on the resurrection morn. He was always saying, for 
example, that this process must go on; that its calendar was 
fixed ; that no hostility of man could put it in check ; that it had 
its successive stages mounting at last to full-blown development, 
in the body that should survive three days slumber in the tomb. 
The three days of sepulture are themselves a symbol of the fixed 
times and seasons that entered into the secret reckonings of our 
Lord’s Messianic unfolding, and from this limited burial we turn 
back with renewed interest to the occasional significant utter- 
ances of Jesus, letting forth this mystery in guarded phraseology 
to men. “My hour is not yet come’—how often he said this 
by way of rebuking undue haste! “Go and say to that fox”— 
he thus challenges the wily Herod—*behold, I cast out devils 
and perform cures to-day and to-morrow, and the third day I 
am perfected. Howbeit | must go on my way to-day and to- 
morrow and the day following’’—the mystic number lying with 
equal stress over the life and death of our Lord. And so, there- 
fore, he gives us to know that within the limits of the divinely 
appointed cycle no violence can intrude, and when, at last, the 
malign forces will rush in upon him, it will be because he him- 
self has opened the door. “I lay down my life that 1 may take 
it again. No one taketh it away from me, but I lay it down of 
myself. I have power to lay it down, and I have power to take 
it again.” 

We may well pause here to ask ourselves to what extent we 
have comprehended the meaning of these wonderful words—«I 
lay down my life, that I may take it again.” The surrendered 
life was reclaimed in the resurrection, and it was to attain this 
supreme uplifting of the divine-human that the fleshly body was 
voluntarily given over to violence and death. All the Messianic 
life and effort were definitely directed to this end, that there 
might emerge from the wreck of the fleshly body, and the 
brooding silences of the sepulchre, the infinitely glorious divine 
form, which Mary durst not touch until it had fully found its 
way into the bosom of God. The glorified body of our Lord! 
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—that was the goal of it a!l.* Everything led up to this, and 
in the light of this the whole story is seen to be an organic tis- 
sue of transcendent beauty and truth. Could any less destiny 
await a body divinely begotten, than to be charged with mira- 
cle all along the route of its terrestrial contact, and then, finally, 
having for the moment succumbed to the violence and madness 
of that contact, to mount above it, as the sun from an eclipse, 
and shine on forever, “the light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world ?” 





*It is noteworthy that Luther did not develop his doctrine of the 
ubiguity of the Lord’s body until after his sacramentarian controversy 
with Zwingli, and that, therefore, it was vastly more with him than an 
argumentative expedient for maintaining his peculiar doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper. Hagenbach has well observed: “It is alike unjust to 
charge Zwingli with cold sobriety, and to maintain that Luther’s pro- 
found and dynamic interpretation of the sacrament, which on that very 
account was less perspicuous and intelligible, had its origin in nothing 
but partial stupidity or stubbornness. The opinion which each of these 
reformers entertained concerning the sacrament was most intimately 
connected with his whole religious tendency, which, in its turn, stood in 
connection with the different development of the churches which they 
respectively founded.’’ (Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines, Vol. 2d., 
299). It is easy to trace this powerful conception in Luther’s mind back 
to the influence of Tauler, and the Deutsche Theologie, which was pub- 
lished by Luther, with a commendatory preface, 1516, the year before 
the nailing up of the Theses—to a date, therefore, prior to the emer- 
gency in the sacramentarian controversy. This great doctrine, more 
than anything else, gave tone and elevation to the spirit and preaching 
of Martin Luther, and it is to be regretted that the Lutheran theolo- 
gians have not more uniformly prized the heritage they have received 
from the illustrious reformer in this regard. The long controversy on 
the communicatio idiomatum and unio personalis, in which the great 
fact of the God-Man was thought to be soluble by speculative formula, 
was followed by a general letting go of the doctrine, as if, failing of logi- 
cal support, and in the maintenance of the distinctively Lutheran view of 
the Lord’s Supper, it must fail altogether. Haply the combined attack 
of the skeptical forces of our own day on the God-Man, will compel 
theologians of all schools to revert to Luther’s conception of the New 
Testament mystery unembarrassed by the peculiar troubles, speculative 
or otherwise, with which the great reformer was beset. When this 
comes to pass, we may venture to predict, the rehabilitated doctrine 
will be held as an historical fact, and in no way in need of metaphysical 
bolstering, or the hostile championship of unfriendly creeds. 
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A body miraculously conceived may very well carry the re- 
served forces of the universe in its every fibre, and clothe itself 
at option with light as with a garment, and mount up finally upon 
the summits of being, all-glorious in outline, and all-pervasive 
in presence, just as the risen body of Jesus was represented to 
be. But it makes up a story which no humn genius could in- 
vent. And when the critical faculty comes to look upon that 
high range of chronicle, and inquires for the secret of the tran- 
scendent harmony that binds up all its parts—the question of 
inspiration being, for the moment, set aside—it cannot but be 
borne on powerfully in the direction of assent. The divine con- 
sistency of the story, on so elevated a scale, is enough of itself 
to command the deepest reverence and friendliest attitude of 
every fair-minded man. All these events as they file before the 
mind, are felt to be just such as they ought to be in one mirac- 
ulously conceived—miracle, transfiguration, resurrection from 
the dead; and they do all lead on, step by step, to that supreme 
point in the history where the glorified body of Jesus is seen 
rising in the air. 

Thus far it is mere history, and we are presuming upon the 
inherent adequacy of unbiased testimony to compel belief. But 
sooner or later we must come to see that, in spiritual matters, 
the soundings of belief are widely variant, running out from the 
barest shoals of conviction to the fathomless depth of an infinite 
sea. Sohere. Let us suppose, for example, that the scholarly 
critic has laid down his pen, confessing that there is every ele- 
ment of credibility about the history he has been examining ; 
that although the range of recorded circumstance is wholly su- 
pernatural, and so presumably, falling foul of the canons of his 
art, yet such a delicate chain of harmony runs through the web 
of the story, making the beginning of it so consonant with its 
progress, and the progress so completely tributary and accord- 
ant with the end, that its invention as fiction would presuppose 
a dramatic faculty more miraculous than the miraculous charac- 
ter it invents. More than this; he finds a supernatural charac- 
ter, one preéminently fitted to be seized upon by romance, and 
swept on to his apotheosis in a cloud of oriental hyperbole and 
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song, not so tinseled, as must have been if he had been a myth, 
but made to move easily in the commonplace of his own kins- 
men and time, and kept untarnished in the moral sublimity of 
his person, when all around him had been given over to corrup- 
tion and decay. This story, he says, must be true. I must sum 
up my long and patient investigations by avowing that | believe. 
But does he believe ? 

We have no taste for doctrinal fencing or theological finesse. 
But has it not always been held, that an historical faith in Jesus 
can at best be but preliminary to that deeper kind of faith which 
the moral habit of the soul can alone prepare? Let us go on 
to illustrate this, in stages of Christian experience attested by 
countless thousands in all the walks of life, and of every race, 
and habit, and condition under the sun, and through every vari- 
ety of church cultus and creed—stages upon which our learned 
critic may, or may not enter, according as the deeper cravings 
of his nature shall push him on or forbear. 

Ruminating so great a matter, even in the meagerest of out- 
line, we immediately start the inquiry: What is it all for? In- 
carnation, miracle, transfiguration, vicarious suffering, the glorified 
image of the crucified One coming up from the tomb—what can 
it all mean, and what exigency of my religious nature was it 
intended to meet? Obviously to answer this question I must 
lay aside the apparatus of the schools, and get away, for the 
moment, from the jarring discords of contending factions, and 
look within. There is something there to which this great story 
responds. Quiescent no doubt, and lying there, possiby, in 
mere germ-like potency under the hard incrustation of sin, but 
waiting to be touched into activity by just the kind of influence 
that rays out from the person of our risen Lord, it will, never- 
theless, be so touched only proximately, in proportion as a moral 
susceptibility is prepared. 

As this is a point involving the whole question of Christian 
consciousness* about which there is just now some uncertainty 





*Dr. Neander credits Schleiermacher with the introduction of the 


phrase ‘Christian consciousness’’ into theology, and then proceeds to 
say: ‘‘He used it to denote Christianity as an undeniable, self-revealing 
power, entering into the life of humanity, an immediate, internal power 
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in the popular mind, we will do well to observe closely what 
goes on in our experience, when the figure of Jesus and the 
sublime round of his history are absorbingly before the mind. 
The one thing that every man religiously wants above every 
other is to be assured of his God, to be brought into intimate 
and confiding discovery of the all-pervasive personality and life 
in whom he lives and moves. This is the universal craving of 
the race. It is a shallow philosophy, and a most short-sighted 
theology, that can conceive of human nature as, in any condi- 
tion of it, destitute of at least occasional impulses reaching out 
toward the divine. The human is the human because of its ca- 
pacity for the divine. And, now, as we look back over the his- 
tory of the race, with some generous idea of the providential 
ordering of things, we cannot fail to see that the religious nature 
of man has been under the same system of impartial and benefi- 
cent training that we recognize as prevailing everywhere else. 
Whether man came up from savagery or not, he has every where 
been under tutelage of God, has been subject to special disci- 
pline looking to a more and more definite revelation, both from 
without and within, of the inscrutable Power that upholds the 
worlds. It is inconceivable that God should build up the planet 
for man, and not train man on to a comprehension of himself. 
This evidently is the key to all human history, and the whole 
problem was developed when the great Teacher came. Men 
were allowed to grope after God, if haply they might find him— 
grope after him in the use of whatever timely resource they 


in the spiritual world, from which went forth, and is ever going forth, 
the regeneration of the life of man, and which produces phenomena 
which can be explained in no other way. This phrase, and the thought 
which it expresses, are able to maintain their ground against that for- 
malism of thought which is so hostile to everything immediate, and 
wishes to substitute empty abstractions for the living powers that move 
the human race, as well as against that low and mean view of the world 
which owns no power above those which build railways, and set steam 
engines agoing. As the intuitive consciousness of God indicates to the 
human mind the existence, the omnipresent power, and the self-revela- 
tion of a personal Deity, so does this ‘‘Christian consciousness” testify 
that Christ lived, and that he continues, by his spirit, to operate upon 
mankind.’? See Dr. Neander’s Life of Jesus Christ, Introduction, p. 2, 
note. 
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could find or invent. Poetry, philosophy, sacrament, song, ev- 
erything human and natural was tried, and superhuman also, for 
it is impossible to imagine that the supernatural providence that 
brought Christ into the world was everywhere else inactive ex- 
cept at this particular point of time. With the Jew and the 
Greek, and the far-off worshipers of the sun, with the votaries 
of the Vedas, and those who fed their souls on the theosophic 
nihilism of Buddha, among all nations, the religious faculty in 
the higher ranges of its activity was under essentially the same 
sort of discipline—a discipline to develop the inherent inade- 
quacy of isolated human resource to secure for the soul a satis- 
fying realization of its God. The mind must exhaust itself in 
this direction, expend all its highest enthusiasms on all possible 
lines of religious aspiration and quest, in order to be ready at 
last, when the incarnation should burst upon the world, to see 
in it exactly what its instincts craved, but what only the Logos 
lighting down on our planet could afford. 

When Jesus came the whole vast enigma was solved, because 
here was God in the flesh, and what philosophy by the utmost 
straining of its most Platonic insight could not discover, was 
here moving among men in such form of finite and sensible 
manifestation as commended itself to their very touch. The 
incarnation met the religious longings of the race at high-tide, 
that is, at that point of time, and among that people who were 
foremost of all the world in the intensity and purity of their re- 
ligious thought. Unconsciously the whole world had demon- 
strated that there was a kind of anthropomorphism in the hu- 
man soul—fore-planned of God, essentially and indefeasibly 
there forever, through which He himself should be satisfyingly 
seen, and for which in the midst of the ages He would suitably 
provide. It made a void in the human soul, round which all 
the great philosophies, and mythologies, and ethnic religions 
hovered, and into which the incarnate Son of Man was entered, 
as the outbirth in time of the original creative scheme. He was 
the embodied God, God made apprehensible to the eye and 
touch of faith, after whom the eager heart of devotion must 
otherwise have panted in vain. 

The reason why the metaphysical God never has satisfied the 
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human soul, and never will, is because it ignores the essential 
anthropomorphism of the religious nature of man,* and has a 
standing quarrel over the personality of God. Nor does this 
imply that metaphysics are nothing more than a dead weight, 
a crippling incumbrance, as the Positivists would have us be- 
lieve, to the upward and eagerly pressing energies of the race, 
nor that they are superfluous in our quest after God. We sim- 
ply hold that it has been the office of philosophy, as regards the 
religious nature of man, to lead up its devotees to the recogni- 
tion of an anthropomorphic void in the human breast which it 
cannot fill, and that, at the point of its impotence, the incarnate 
God is seasonably ushered in. Of course it did not come to 
pass that philosophy ceased its quest, or no longer found occa- 
sion to go in quest, of God, when Jesus came, for confessedly its 
achievements in this direction have been even more noteworthy 
and grand since that event than before, but it has gone on de- 
veloping the fixed alternative between the acceptance of an an- 
thropomorphic God on the one hand and the fruitless worship 
of empty formula and law on the other. We do not say that 
philosophy cannot discover God, nor that when discovered in- 
telligible hints of the divine personality may not be here and 
there cordially dropped ; but we insist only that the personality 
of God comes in such dim and wavering outline to the deepest 
insight of the philosopher that he willingly, if he be true, puts 
down this portion of his burden at the feet of the Son of Man, 

Picking up, now, the thread of our remark, let us suppose 
that the critic we are having under review has come thus far 
prosperously on his way—he sees not only that the story is in- 
herently credible in itself, because of the high moral harmonies 


*Niebuhr is quoted by Neander as saying: ‘*The man who does not 
hold Christ's earthly life, with all its miracles, to be as properly and 
really historical as any event in the sphere of history, * * Ido not 
conceive to be a protestant Christian. As for that Christianity which 
is such according to the fashion of the modern philosophers and pan- 
theists, without a personal God, without immortality, without an indi- 
viduality of man, without historical faith—it may be a very ingenious 
and subtle philosophy, but it is no Christianity at all. Again and again 
have I said I know not what to do with a metaphysical God. I will have 
no other but the God of the Bible, who is heart to heart.”’ 
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that bind up the events, but that, in that very figure emerging 
all-glorious from the tomb, a deep and abiding exigency of the 
religious nature of man has been met, his inalienable anthropo- 
morphic impulse supplied with just the object of its need. With 
it all, this man has yet in no sense entered into the mysteries of 
belief. Philosopher and critic though he be, bending with a 
large and generous affirmative over this religious wonder of the 
ages, he cannot be said to have attained to anything like a real- 
ization of its import, until he lays hold of it and appropriates it 
by some other method than the bare intellect supplies. Thus 
far the discursive faculty has been for him a competent guide, 
but not one step farther can it conduct his eager inquiries with 
safety as to the result. 

Thus he will begin to say to himself: How can I take this 
infinite mystery in? Looking out upon the immensities, there 
where myriads of suns and systems roll on in their orbits, and 
beyond which there are myriads more, I become aware of an 
infinity of distance and an infinity of substance lying right there 
before my eyes, and commensurate with this, also, an infinity of 
power. The thought crushes me. Now, how am I to conceive 
of this absolutely measureless energy contracting itself within 
the narrow compass of a human frame, nay, even of a helpless 
infant on its mother’s breast. How can the infinite power so 
forego itself, as to be for one moment destitute of the infinite full- 
ness we instinctively ascribe to it, without at the same time ceas- 
ing to be wholly that specially divine thing which we in our 
devout longings wish it to be? A timeless and spaceless power, 
let us call it, extemporizing for itself a body of flesh and blood, 
by some sort of direct projection of itself into the region of the 
sense—is not this the passing of the infinite into the finite, and so 
over the border-land the infinite being dismissed? The babe of 
Bethlehem, then, being finite, is but a human babe, notwith- 
standing it is said to have had a direct divine paternity from the 
overshadowing of the Holy Ghost. 

If 1am pointed to the material universe around me, and asked 
to confront the same confounding enigma there, where I visibly 
see the infinite somehow coming out into the concrete cosmic 
masses that are floating there, an insoluble enigma which I nev- 
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ertheless accept, I answer, the difficulty is not the same. In the 
incarnation it is the personal God that is represented as leaving 
his abode in the skies, and coming down for a brief and hapless 
sojourn on a poor little mote of a world of his far away on the 
teeming heavens, leaving meantime the teeming heavens behind. 
This is an idea | cannot well entertain. I can conceive how 
God is in everything, but how he can contract himself into any 
special thing—that is something against which every movement 
of my intellect instinctively revolts. 

And so this man goes on thinking, and thinking, his specula- 
tive habit meantime closing up every deeper susceptibility of his 
nature, and giving over all the great verities of religion to the 
destructive anatomy of what he may call the laws of thought. 
Thus the very first entrance into the mystery of the incarnate 
God is summarily shut against him, and we can easily forsee 
how he will go on to reason respecting everything else. There 
is no miracle, of course, because that, also, involves a sudden 
thrusting of the divine hand into spaces and attitudes in which 
it already is, and so imposes upon the mind the absurd idea of 
the divine flexing back on itself. Or, admitting that the career 
of the man Jesus was sufficiently marvelous, and, indeed, unap- 
proachably above what ordinarily falls to the lot of the great 
reformers, and sages, and leaders of the world, still it seems in- 
herently subversive of the laws of thinking to admit that the 
body he relinquished on the cross—the dead body, the buried 
body—should escape the inevitable corruption of the tomb, and 
be resuscitated with a plentitude of faculty commensurate only 
with the life of the infinite God. This he says, above all things, 
confounds my thought, and sends me reeling into a mob of 
wrangling contrarieties and doubts. How could that body that 
was laid away a material body in the sepulchre retain its identity 
during the days of its sepulchral slumber, and yet be so trans- 
formed wher it rises, that, in its risen capacity, it shall not only 
be entitled to be called a spiritual body, but shall have so ex- 
panded in faculty as to display the attributes and assume the 
authority (¢Sovgia) of the infinite God? How could this risen 
body be ubiquitous, and at the same time walk visibly and tan- 
gibly in the garden of Joseph, and sit with his disciples at meat 
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in an upper room? As at the beginning of this wonderful story 
I found it impossible for me to think of the infinite contracting 
itself within the impoverished limits of anything finite, so, now, 
arriving at the denouement, thrilling and sublime though it be, 
I find it just as impossible for me to think of the finite as ever 
in any way growing sufficiently ample to take the infinite in. 
The figure as seen flashing in now and then upon the dazzled 
gaze of the beholder, if indeed testimony of many witnesses be 
true, succeeds beyond question in demonstrating its entire en- 
franchisement from physical law, so that it must have been reck- 
oned by those who saw it as something no longer material and 
gross. But when this same figure is reported as assuming to 
itself the divine attributes and prerogatives of the omnipotent 
and omnipresent One, saying “All power, all authority, all do- 
minion is given to me in heaven and in earth” and “Lo I am 
with you always’’—then I find myself sore pressed with specu- 
lative difficulties, as to how this figure of definite outline could 
take in so much. A refined, spiritual finite, sublimed beyond 
the range of grosser physical law, is nothing improbable, but 
being finite I cannot think it infinite at the same time. And 
when, therefore, this glorified body of Jesus is said to have been 
so expanded in its spiritual capacity as to be henceforth infinitely 
endowed, actually and literally the dwelling place of all the god- 
head bodily, capable of being plenarily with the spirit of the 
disciple in all ages and in all climes, inviting his worship and 
service as “very God of very God,” as “God over all, and blessed 
forevermore,” the I cannot help feeling the unsuppressed revolt 
of the philosophic mind. 

And so, on and on. This man, determined to subject every 
mystery of religion to the close and unsparing analysis of his 
critical skill, is really receding, step by step, farther and farther, 
from the one sole avenue whereby the soul finds its way up to 
God. The moral element of the whole vast matter he has 
missed. He forgets that the miraculous body of Jesus, as pre- 
liminary and preparatory to its glorification, passed through the 
tragedy of the cross, and that by this was meant a struggle with 
the forces of evil with which the very air of our planet was 
teeming. Even a cursory reading of the life of our Lord, from 
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the time he took up the burden of his mission to the time when 
his wasted body was laid away in the tomb, will reveal a pro- 
longed struggle with something malign in the human world 
around him, with which he had come to grapple, and which he 
alone had power to overcome. This is the shadow that lies 
around this luminous figure everywhere, and a large part of the 
stress of the mystery has been seen from the very beginning to 
rest upon the sorrow of the Son of Man, and in its culmination 
in the garden and on the cross. 

What was this? Far away from the discordant voices of the 
schools, our most empirical reading of this story will thrust 
upon us, that he was the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin 
of the world. He was in some sort of epochal crisis with sin, 
falling into the breach, and doing for man what man could not 
do for himself. What that struggle was, and the deep and awful 
manner of it, as it went on in the Messianic consciousness of 
the suffering Son of Man, we need not now inquire, lest we be 
in danger of installing again the speculative faculty in the lead 
of which we have already gone astray. It will suffice to know 
that, through it all, he was elaborating for a sin-enslaved race 
the comforting assurance that, having been made perfect through 
sufferings, he is able to succor them that are tempted—that, in 
short, he has the divine resource so thoroughly at his command, 
that he is able on earth to forgive sins. Deliverer he is, saviour, 
brother, friend. 

It is at this point that the moral interest of our great theme 
comes clearly to view, and we are confident that our learned 
critic can be credited for the impartiality of his judgments, only 
when he has included in the inventory of his methods a test of 
this kind. What does it all mean for me ?—that is the question 
he must constantly ask, and to which he must be able to render 
back a practical response. That figure, there, going up from a 
mountain in Galilee in its circumambient cloud, with blessing 
hands held out over the receding multitudes until all has faded 
away in the cloudless blue,—what is that to me, and what office 
has it to perform in the spiritual economy of my soul? It will 
fill an anthropomorphic void for me, I am told, and for all men 
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upon whose mental darkness this deific image shall shine, but 
for me, individually, here and now, in my struggle with sin, how 
is this deific image to avail ? 

It will be seen at once, that the Master’s own method of veri- 
fying his title to supreme God-rank and power, is to try him for 
the spiritual rescue he promises to bring. If, O, my keenest 
critic, you have ever, in any way, felt the galling yoke of sin, 
and have sighed, and groaned, and wrestled to be free—a kind 
of experience more or less familiar to every man and woman in 
the world—and if, in such crisis, your eye of faith has fixed 
upon that deific image looming, now, with more or less definite- 
ness of outline, on the horizon of your soul, and you have real- 
ized in the vision, for ends of deliverance, uniformly and always, 
all that could be operated by the infinite God himself, what can 
you conclude but that, in the interposition, you have had—the 
infinite God himself ? 

Mysticism! Mysticism! I can almost hear the protestation 
going up from a thousand voices in this materialistic age of ours, 
this age of scientific scepticism, and agnosticism, and chill athe- 
ism and conceit. It cannot be, they say, that when men are 
grappling with the stupendous physical forces about them, and 
shaping the industries, and building up commonwealths, and 
chaining the very planet to the chariot-wheels of their progress, 
they can be turned aside to moping over sin, and catching at 
the impalpable phantasmagoria of religious dreams. And yet 
it is a fact of history, that exactly this mysticism—if we must 
consent so to call it—has been at the heart of the Christian con- 
sciousness since the moment it first sprang into exercise, and 
has continued all down the ages, for thousands of years, to be 
the one settled fact for the believer, and the chief inspirational 
energy for the leading civilizations of the world. ‘This, exactly 
this, that the eye of faith can be fixed, for deliverance, on the 
risen Lord, and that there comes forth a virtue from him in the 
hour when sin is pending, a reinforcement for the struggling 
soul, that gives the victory in straits in which all human resource 
is as a broken reed—this has been the one common element of 
Christian experience, that has maintained the essential homo- 
geneity of discipleship among the followers of our Lord, when, 
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on questions of dogma, they had fallen apart into a Babel of 
sects. It is at the heart of all the creeds, either by direct as- 
severation, or by a pervasive impalpable amimus that pierces 
through, and lightens up, the hard incrustation of formula, and 
drops off in very flakes of light upon the simple and uninformed. 

Nor is this in any way out of harmony with the intensest 
secularism of the age in which we live, provided only that 
such secularism be not downright wickedness in disguise. 
Rush on, ye champions of industry! conquer the world. See 
to it that all forces, and forges, and free commonwealths are 
ministering to your behests, that the earth opens out its treas- 
ures to you, and that the fleet couriers of the air shall do your 
bidding all around the globe. This is not simply your privilege, 
it is the sublime mission on which you are sent. But in the midst 
of it all, while business is at the high-tide of success, and wealth 
abounds, and everything is prosperous under the wand of enter- 
prise, banks, railroads, boards of trade, and vast combinations of 
men for economical and scientific ends,—in the midst of it all, 
it behooves that the individual man shall always keep the av- 
enue open between himself and his God. He has a higher na- 
ture to which all his worldly accumulations can only indirectly 
contribute, and that, never after the fortune has been gathered, 
but only in the thick of the struggle, along the line of effort in 
which his daily interest runs. 

For goodness, for purity, for honesty of purpose, for upright- 
ness of life, for all that is genuinely moral in the social and civil 
relations of men, some consecrating influence must come down 
from above, from the higher nature which is immanent in every 
man ; and the way for this is prepared not in the cloister, not in 
ascetic seclusion from the din and hurry of worldly commotion, 
but out on the surging arena of sharply competing hands and 
brains. The special discipline there is—practiced for many long 
centuries, and just as verifiable to-day as when the first enthu- 
siasms of the worship of Jesus were burning in the hearts of 
men—the thing to be done there is, to learn the art of quickly 
throwing the soul and its imperiled interests on the God-Man, 
and drawing from him a light to guide in dangerous complica- 
tions, and an inspiration of vigor to stand out against the storm 
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and stress of evil impulses rushing in to enslave. Life, under 
this interpretation of it, becomes a spiritual warfare, with its 
alternating fortune of advance or repulse, victory or defeat, ac- 
cording as the God-Man, the “Captain of our salvation,’’ is 
trusted or not trusted in “leading many sons to glory.” But it 
is against the essential nature of this experience, and the wit- 
ness of the ages, to set it down as a dreamy mysticism, at home 
only in monastic seclusion, and in the ascetic, moping, prayer- 
driven ways of men, and not robust enough for the out-door, 
every-day, hand-to-hand grapple with the ugly elements of the 
market-place and the street. That it sh6uld have been so mis- 
conceived, is only the more cogent admonition that the truth of 
it should be ultimately rested on a practical test. 

It may indeed be made a dream, but only by lifting it from 
dogma into the embrace of a glowing imagination, and detain- 
ing it there from its congenial energizing among the uses, and 
duties, and trials of life. This is nothing new. Religion has 
always been in danger of stopping short of its ethical round, of 
delaying and dallying with the high beauties of its aesthetic ele- 
vation, as the three disciples on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
willing to swoon away their lives in a delirium of joy. But 
these ecstacies prove nothing, and what gleam of conviction 
they carry with them passes speedily away. It has, indeed, 
been the long and sore bane of Christendom, that the drift of 
its teaching and methods has been to encourage the uninformed, 
especially, to rest in the coveted experiences of religious ecstasy 
as the goal of their effort, and not merely as the House Beauti- 
ful by the way. And so very much of the supreme ethical 
power of the religion of Jesus is missed, and pharisaism spreads 
its withering blight over wide reaches of the heritage of our 
Lord. 

But we have come upon a time when this teaching and these 
methods must be revised. All the manifold phases of scepti- 
cism, rampant in this age of ours, are massed in their opposition 
to the doctrine of the God-Man, either in open and scurrilous 
attack, or in the way of slow and insidious undermining, under 
pretext of saving the matchless ethics of Christianity from the 
religious superstitions in which they are involved. There is, in- 
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deed, no occasion for alarm, for Jesus has set up a kingdom that 
shall have no end. But it becomes the friends of the Master to 
be evermore on the alert, and rally swiftly and unitedly for the 
defense of the one tenet upon which they ail have planted their 
hopes, the heart, the essential substance, the very citadel of the 
religion they profess. 

It is the peculiar phenomenon of our time, that science has 
gone forth, on the authority of its lenses and crucibles, to set up 
a religion of its own, which, however, can have no free course 
to the acceptance of men, until this long-standing and inveterate 
faith in the God-Man has been overthrown. No half-way con- 
quest, or sharing of the spoils, is possible in this case. A reli- 
gion within the terms of nature can have no inch of territory 
in common with a religion centering in the God-Man, who hav- 
ing been in nature long enough to catch the inverted vision of 
sinful men, has gone up out of it, and is now in unchallenged 
supremacy over it. Conceive of the Unknowable sitting along 
side of the Nazarene! Revelation, and no revelation—revela- 
tion of a personal God out of the infinite depths, and no possi- 
bility of revelation of the undiscoverable something lying behind 
the material world—conceive of the insane attempt to make 
these opposites overlap. The attempt to abolish the God-Man 
as an historical personage, but to save him as the mythological 
embodiment of a world-ideal, the incarnation and apotheosis of 
the highest aspirations and purest moral conceptions of men; 
to find the Man and his matchless beauties and perfections of 
character only on some sun-crowned peak of imagination’s cre- 
ative heights, and then, under the guidance of science, quietly 
to erase the figure, and catch up the disembodied virtues as they 
fall*—a scheme like this, apparently so seriously and persist- 
~ *Mr. Gladstone in his recent article in the Vineteenth Century on the 
“Battle of Lelief’’ after tracing the doctrine of the divinity of Jesus all 
down the centuries, and showing how it remains now, as ever, at the 
heart of the Christian religion, proceeds thus to characterize the dilet- 
tante movement of our time to dispense with the divine-human Re- 
deemer and God, and stiJl have some sweet aroma of piety left: “To 
strike out the redemptive clauses from the scheme is to erase the very 
feature by which it is essentially different from all other schemes, and to 
substitute a didactic exhibition of superior morality, with the rays of 
an example in the preterite tense set by a dead man in Judea, for the 
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ently proposed, by those who would satisfy the religious nature 
of man without the useless fiction of a God, seems to us the 
very frenzy of moral madness even to broach. Because it means 
that all this ethical beauty, this matchless moral perfection, grew 
up in a soil of fraud. Christianity is either a matter of veritable 
history, or it is the arrant imposture of all time; and it is in- 
conceivable that a faultless character should be organically fash- 
ioned from the depraved tissue of charlatanry and deceit. 

The controversy, however, is on us, and the issue is fairly and 
squarely made out. God-Man, or no? say, now, which shall be 
your choice. If | may venture what seems to me to be the 
pressing duty of Christendom at this time, I would say, first, it 
should recognize the principle, once for all, that spiritual expe- 
rience is the ultimate test of spiritual truth, and, then, second, 
it should rehabilitate the doctrine of the God-Man. The first, 
indeed, has always been a large and regnant idea in the great 
drift of the theological thinking of the centuries, but has been 
too often withheld from application to the distinctive historical 
elements of the religion of Jesus. Accordingly all that chain 
of miraculous circumstance that runs through the life of the 
God-Man, and gives to his personality every minutest jot of its 
significance, has been relinquished for the most part to the un- 
sympathetic dismemberment of mere critical skill. The result 
is, the sad anatomy still goes on. Destructive criticism, baffled 
at one point, is ever rallying at another, as if determined to find 
some way of eliminating from Christianity its alleged tissue of 
fable, and giving to the world its rare and strange essence in an 
abstract form. 

All this will be remedied by considering anew, and setting 
forth in ampler measure, the spiritual supremacy of the God- 
Man. The time is on us, now, when the Lamb must sit down 
“in the midst of the throne.” We must awake from the learned 
stupor which has for a long time benumbed our higher spiritual 
sensibilities, and out of the dissolving shadows find none save 





scheme of living forces by which the powers of a living Saviour’s hu- 
manity are daily and hourly given to man, under a charter which expires 
only with the world itself. Is it possible here to discern either from an 
ideal or practical point of view anything but depletion and impoverish- 
ment, and the substitution of a spectral for a living form ?’’ 
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Jesus only. The Christ-consciousness must replace the God- 
consciousness, and that figure that was seen floating above the 
sepulchre in the Garden of Joseph, must become to us, in fact 
and in experience, as well as in mere theological assent, the one 
sole divine-human God, and the very immanent life of the soul. 
Long ago the metaphysical subtleties that embarrassed the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, a heritage from an age of controversy, when 
speculative theology was thought to be in no need of the co-or- 
dinating offices of a spiritual life—long ago ‘these were aban- 
doned, because of their unfitness, no doubt, to throw light on so 
profound a theme, but, in the main, because they obstructed the 
way of access for the soul to the glorified person of the risen 
Lord. On the other hand, Arianism and Unitarianism, never 
anything more than mere eddies swinging off from the main 
mighty current of Christian thinking and experience down the 
ages, have uniformly demonstrated that the religion of Jesus 
parts with its essence, when it parts with the essential God-hood 
of the glorified Son of Man. Christ’s divinity gone, as by an 
irrevocable doom everything else originally distinctive of that 
great matter must go ruinously down, and scepticism, and free 
religion, and blank infidelity be the sad end of it all. 

What we give in our voice for is, that Christendom, instead 
of relaxing one whit of its estimate of the supreme life-and-death 
importance of this tenet, will lift it up higher, evermore higher, 
and still higher, and in the absorbing person of the God-Man 
find the key to every tenet that is to be believed, “ye believe in 
God, believe also in me’’—the Christ-consciousness coming up 
to take the place of the God-consciousness, nothing in specula- 
tive theology should embarrass the transfer. With this image 
all ablaze at the summit of our experience, and withal definitely 
outlined in our lives, we shall witness all hostile forces going 
down before it, for ourselves and for society around us, and the 
gleamings of that day, the burden of prophecy, glad day! so 
near and yet so far! of victory for the God-Man, final victory 
all over the world, shall come to us from beyond the eastern 
hills, and mingling with the breezes of the morning the first 
notes of that new song, which only those can learn “who follow 
the Lamb whithersoever he goeth.” 
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ARTICLE II. 


OWNERSHIP AND USUFRUCT. 
By Rev. Pror. M. H. RICHARDS, A. M., Allentown, Pa. 


When Robinson Crusoe, after rather an unceremonious land- 
ing and unintended discovery, had, by virtue of necessity, laid 
violent hands upon that most real of islands, subjectively con- 
sidered, he had acquired a perfect title to it. If ownership could 
make a mortal happy, here was the happy man! He could lay 
his monopolist hand upon his sole proprietary heart and say, 
fearless of contradiction: “I am monarch of all I survey; my 
right there is none to dispute.’ Unfortunately that very fact of 
the absence of possible disputants was the bane of his being, 
since it involved in it his inability to enjoy what he owned. 

This same relation of ownership and absence of usufruct has 
appeared in less solitary places than De Foe’s imaginary island. 
It has startled the ordinary conviction that the more a man 
owned the more he had to enjoy, by the very plausible paradox 
that often the less a man owned the more enjoyment he had, 
It has revived the old saying that money is a double trouble ; 
a trouble if you have it and a trouble if you haven't it. At all 
events, it raises enough doubt upon the subject involved to war- 
rant one in discussing the theme, especially at a time when so- 
ciety is being agitated over this question of ownership in land, 
and as it appears in a corporate capacity, or in the business 
“trust,” “monopoly,” and “pool.” 

What is ownership? Modern ownership rests upon the sanc- 
tion of law, which defines and enforces title. It is a private 
monopoly conceded by that public monopoly called the State ; 
it is the convenient compact which settles peacefully what in 
primitive times was gained by seizure, and, having been thus 
appropriated, was held by force from subsequent seizure. That 
baron understood perfectly well the logic of facts who produced 
his forefather’s rusty blade when ordered to exhibit his title-deed. 
Ownership, like base-ball, has thus developed from a very sim- 
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ple, rough and ready game into an elaborate code of procedure, 
and furnishes a living, modest or otherwise, to a profession 
whose members appear as our champions to fight for us, and a 
consideration, if any one challenges us to give up that which we 
claim as our own. 

Ownership implies the right, privilege, or duty of doing some- 
thing in a voluntary fashion with certain things. We can de- 
stroy them, hoard them up, employ them to produce other 
things for us, exchange them,—and lose them. It is supposed 
to give us certain powers, and among these the power of enjoy- 
ment. It is sought with great eagerness because of this, and 
fought over to gain this. Extravagant notions of its necessity 
arise, and the varying degrees of human happiness are referred 
to the inequality of ownership. In some men’s minds an im- 
partially equal distribution of all things among all men that 
all may have equal ownership, is the ideal millennium of a hea- 
ven on earth, and of the earth, earthy. With others, the abo- 
lition of “meum and tuum” is the millennial gospel; there shall 
be no ownership and then will crime cease. Admirable reason- 
ing! It needs only the additional proposition that “290’" and 
“tu’’ shall be abolished along with meum and tuum to reach the 
grand climax of the vanishing point. This is the destructive 
economy which reforms the world by subtraction and detraction, 
and cuts off the body to save the little finger. 

Usufruct is the actual enjoyment, temporary use, of anything. 
It rests upon the fact that Nature is so bountiful and generous 
that no one creature can fill it all up with himself. The birds 
and the goats had considerable usufruct of Crusoe’s sovereign 
jurisdiction without the necessity of disputing the right of emi- 
nent domain with him. Ownership of cherry and apple trees is 
one thing ; usufruct, if there are robins and urchins in the neigh- 
borhood, is quite another thing. Of course the state, the com- 
munal monopoly, tries to regulate usufruct and can do so to a 
considerable extent, as we shall see further on; and the private 
monopoly of ownership strives very sincerely to do the same. 
But to will and to do, to strive and to accomplish, are not syno- 
nyms. The state may give a right of title to usufruct; but it 
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cannot give the might, cannot enact the certainty. Equal own- 
erships do not guarantee equal usufructs; and yet, without ac- 
tual enjoyment, what is ownership but a burdensome responsi- 
bility? Who wishes to pay taxes and make repairs and be 
assessed for improvements upon that which brings in no rental, 
cannot be dwelt in, and may not be sold ? 

Usufruct is the true goal of the highest civilization, the at- 
tainment of happiness, the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber. To invent new theories or insist upon new applications of 
ownership, will help no one unless it can be demonstrated that 
the change will work a favorable modification of the usufruct of 
material things. To assert that owners must be enjoyers, is to 
affirm that which daily experience and observation flatly contra- 
dict. A railroad may be very useful to a community without 
paying any dividends to the stockholders. A dead hand may 
hold large properties, managed in trust for the benefit of orphans 
whose maintenance absorbs all the revenues. Public ownership 
is a very impalpable thing; and yet we as individuals owe no 
inconsiderable or unimportant benefits, enjoyments, temporary 
use to public improvements. We may rhetorically say that we, 
the citizens, own these things; but practically we dare not put 
our ownership to the test in any such way as we could in our 
real, private ownings. You cannot fence in your share of the 
street, or build out upon your own pavement beyond the line. 

Ownership does not imply actual enjoyment. In the oil re- 
gions, the owners of almost worthless farms owned all the oil 
beneath the surface before its discovery just as much as after- 
wards; but what usufruct had they in this undeveloped wealth ? 
What gain was there to them even if it were known to exist there, 
as long as they simply owned it? No; something else was needed 
before any benefit was derived, and unless they knew how to 
take that step their ownership was barren. Grant that the farm 
was turned into a fortune, and the fortune stored up safely in a 
solvent bank, still that would not insure benefit and enjoyment. 
Imagine a man who had never owned a hundred dollars at one 
time suddenly called upon to extract the actual enjoyment out 
of ten thousand a year, or make any rational temporal use of a 
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month's income of his sudden wind-fall! Yet such are fre- 
quently the freaks of ownership. 

Nor does usufruct require ownership in all cases. Who owns 
and who enjoys the beauty of natural scenery? Kings own 
galleries of paintings, and tourists enjoy them. Municipalities 
pave and light their streets, and strangers walk through them. 
The millionaire ornaments his grounds and the passer by re- 
joices in the beauty of lawn and shrubbery and flower bed. The 
gardener domineers over the owner who must content himself 
with paying for all this rare show. The pride of ownership is 
often but a mild and expensive species of insanity; just as it 
may be a most generous and enlightened opportunity of benefi- 
cence. In the former case it deludes itself as to the usufruct; 
in the latter, it bestows it deliberately and consciously as a gift. 

The truth seems to be that ownership is useless unless it be 
willing to share its usufruct, that just as ownership is necessary 
to exchange, so exchange is essential to the fructification of 
ownership, and that in this exchange Providence takes out its 
tithe to impart to our fellow-man his portion of the common 
mercies of a loving Father. In His wonder-working ways a 
manifold enjoyment is extracted from an individual ownership. 
Each in his own fashion receives pleasure and benefit without 
the diminution of such values as are computed in the market- 
place, and he who loves and serves Heaven's law best gets the 
most,—to him that has, it is given; from him, who has not, is 
taken away the little he is said to have. 

From this it would follow that usufruct, and not ownership, is 
the real problem. True reform will consist in the solution of 
the question of how each man may be made capable of and 
supplied with the highest usufruct of the earth’s production, and 
not of how each one may own what may be called his share. 
Ownership is a secondary matter; usufruct is the great concern. 
Ownership has importance only as it is related to the question 
of usufruct and bears upon its determination. Law must regu- 
late ownership, or society seize upon it, with an eye to its effect 
upon the benefit of the mass of men, and not with any pet the- 
ory or sentiment as to the abstraction of whose name the title 
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deed should disclose. As usage is the law of style, utility should 
be the criterion of good legislation. 

In the “age of chivalry,” the conditions of society were so 
different from those of the present day that no precedent of an- 
tiquity will avail us. Ownership was in the hands of the peers 
of the realm; but with it went the responsibility of feeding and 
clothing all the dwellers upon the estate. It was far more a 
trust, a right, a power than an enjoyment. Society at large got 
very little benefit from its possessions, and kingdoms of scanty 
population suffered from famines where now a hundred times 
their number would live in plenty. The grand trade of living 
was killing; the great business of those who killed was not to 
be killed. To develop resources, enjoy life, was a secondary 
affair compared to the lust of conquest. Baronial ownership 
clearly was antagonistic to usufruct, for baron and peasant alike. 

The age of absolute monarchy simply took the trade of war 
out of the hands of,the many and concentrated it in the hands 
of the few. But it also released the owner of land from his 
obligations to his dependents, and insurrectionary desperation 
forced a nation's attention to the right of some usufruct on the 
part of the meanest man. The poor laws replaced the feudal 
system. Modern society received them as an unpleasant mort- 
gage upon its ownings, and has never known exactly what to 
do about them. Reform and philanthropy have viewed them 
as the witness of social shame and injustice. A higher civiliza- 
tion demands a universal usufruct that shall need no poor laws. 

“The motto of the old society was, ‘I serve ;’ the motto of the 
new society is, ‘1 pay.’’’ Let us accept the saying as substan- 
tially correct in its verdict as to the facts of the case, and con- 
sider the consequences. To pay, one must have the where- 
withal. The state itself must have the wherewithal, and pay 
for its service, and those who serve it, who are really its tem- 
porary owners, must make it pay those who serve them, the 
mass of the people. The whole trend then of the modern soci- 
ety is a compact conditioned upon the common usufruct of 
those composing it. An administration which lowers our taxes, 
or raises our incomes, which cheapens that for which we pay, 
and increases that which is paid to us, is popular; that which 
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markedly does the opposite is thrown out of office,—we will 
not let such ownership continue as interferes with our usufruct. 
The late presidential campaign was fought out avowedly upon 
an opinion as to the policy best adapted to the increase of our 
ability to command the enjoyment of material products. 

The opinion once so popular on paper, now universally dis- 
carded, that the state shall keep hands off as to such matters 
has never existed in fact. It was convenient to plead the “lais- 
sez faire’’ theory when you wanted the “other man” to let go; 
but no state ever applied the rule against itself for any length of 
time. That is, as soon as it was persuaded that the application 
was against itself, or, more strictly speaking, as soon as those 
who governed found it was against themselves, the rule was re- 
versed at once. We look to the state, consequently, to pay us 
for belonging to it, and we are paid. It carries our letters for 
us at a ridiculously low rate, and brings along with them news- 
papers, parcels, packages, almost anything. Without this, news- 
papers and reviews, even this very one you are reading, could 
not be published. We look to the state for educational facili- 
ties; and the state responds by general and local gifts in the 
establishment of the public schools. These illustrations might 
be extended indefinitely. It sums up in this, that the state 
must give us a good usufruct, or it, that is the administration, 
its temporary owners, must make way for a more satisfactory 
state of affairs. 

Modern society looks therefore to good government, as it calls 
it, for its enjoyment of benefit, and not to any change in the 
theory of ownership in land or anything else. It asks for low 
taxes, low prices, security of life, a comfortable dwelling and 
decent raiment, high wages, freedom to select its enjoyments, in 
a word, usufruct. Give it these, and it will never worry itself 
about ownership; and why should it? But let the power of 
control, ownership in its widest sense, interfere or seem to inter- 
fere with this enjoyment of material things, and society is up in 
arms at once. Let it imagine that some, because in control, 
derive their undue share of enjoyment, and it will at once hate 
them, strive to despoil them, accept any theory that gives color 
of justification to their envy and violence. For the sober citizen 
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the social question is a calm investigation as to what ownerships 
do interfere and what promote the general usufruct. As title 
rests ultimately upon seizure the state will find some way to 
seize what its citizens order it to lay hands upon. The state 
will arrest undesirable control; either assuming it itself or de- 
stroying it absolutely. It will protect and foster such owner- 
ship as is favorable to common usufruct. It can do no more. 
This investigation must be one of induction; no man can 
evolve it from his inner consciousness. Hence the importance 
of statistics, the census, in the modern state. Hence the deca- 
dence of all “civics” and “economics” which are based upon ab- 
stract deductions and inferences by men who have had no expe- 
rience in the things about which they propose to testify. Hence 
each state must discover for itself what agrees best with its own 
individuality ; the best government being the one best adapted 
to the general good of a particular people, so far as that peo- 
ple is concerned. There is no absolutely best government; the 
whole matter is relative. Experience shows that the best results 
of usufruct are attained by the state monopolizing ownership in 
some things, by its giving a monopoly under proper security to 
corporations in other things, by its jealous guarding of the pos- 
sibility and facility of individual ownership in still other things. 
Wisdom dictates that every change in the existing status 
shall have regard to the cost and sacrifice necessarily involved 
in the fact of change. Visionary men never think of this! I 
may improve my condition by a certain change; but what if I 
find it would cost more to make it than the improved results 
warrant? No sudden change occurs, in fact no change at all, 
without destroying certain values. The old machinery becomes 
old iron as soon as it ceases to be of use as machinery. It 
costs something even to tear down an old house and remove 
the debris. Many changes must be gradual in order that their 
cost may not be felt, being but little in proportion to the earn- 
ings of any given period of time. A stitch or two at a time in 
nine different times, is more economical than nine stitches at 
any one time. Wisdom dictates moreover the soundness of the 
practice of “bearing the ills we have rather than of flying into 
the face of others that we know not of.’ It is well sometimes 
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to “let well enough alone.”” Society is not a perfect instrumen- 
tality, can never be made to result in perfect instrumentation. 
He who will not pay can never expect such usufruct as he who 
will and can. 

Profitable production depends upon the skill and ability of 
those who produce. They must know what is wanted, how 
much is wanted, how much it is wanted, where, when, and ever 
so many other things. Shall we say now that society’s usufruct 
will be enhanced by laws enabling the least wise and skillful to 
carry on such production? The greatest cost of any part of a 
product which demand takes up, sets the price of every particle 
of it. Or shall we let the inevitable of competition result un- 
checked, which will be the eating up of the capital of the most 
incompetent and the retiring from business of those unable to 
make a profit by reason of their inability? But will not the 
outcome be a “monopoly,” as it is called? Certainly it will; 
the few most skillful in business and most favored in location 
will survive and only such as can rival them in these respects 
can compete with them. But what of society’s usufruct? It 
will get more for less expenditure, and it does. But what if to 
prevent hostilities these few combine and form a“Trust?” Then 
the question still continues to be as to the usufruct society gets 
out of the aforesaid Trust. If the Trust demands more than its 
fair share, be assured some one will see an opportunity to thrust 
himself into competition. If the Trust strives to wrest Law to 
its profit, then there is a legal remedy. As long as we can trust 
our judges and select suitable legislators, we need have no dis- 
trust of “Trusts.” 

But what if we cannot trust judges and legislators? Then 
we must either dislodge these owners of the state and put oth- 
ers in their place, or expect no usufruct of any thing. If jus- 
tice is corrupted it is idle to talk of dangers arising from Trusts 
and Monopolies; a man whose artery is severed does not concern 
himself about the toothache. It is the function of the state to 
allow only fair and honorable competition as to control and 
ownership ; it is the interest of society that it shall fall into the 
hands most able to use it. It is the function of the state to pre- 
vent this control from being retained by unfair and dishonorable 
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means when ownership has lost its skill or is distanced by others; 
it is the salvation of society that whenever control becomes in- 
competent it will lose its ownership. The career of talent re- 
mains open, and those who can pay most and who do pay most 
are in position to do so. 

Society rules itself by laws not written upon the statute books, 
and obeys these laws better than the written ones. Men will 
defy the laws who dare not for a moment oppose a well-pro- 
nounced public opinion. There are men who would murder 
and women who would sell their virtue rather than be detected 
in anything unfashionable in “their set.” Public opinion for 
any given person is the opinion of those with whom he acts in 
any given thing. For the society man, it is society’s dictum; 
for the business man, it is the ethics of trade; the mess-room 
fixes it for the soldier, the class-organization for the student. It 
is at once evident that to break with one’s set involves a going 
out of the activities it represents. The complex relations of 
men so entangle these various ‘sets,”’ that one unit called soci- 
ety grows up out of it; to be “sent to Coventry” by that larger 
unit is the modern way of excommunication and interdiction, 
which no one can long endure. 

Here then is an indication of the path of reform. It is the 
elevation of the standard of society by religion and intellectual 
training, by its voluntary action as much as by legislation and 
legal enforcement. Neither of these methods is all powerful ; 
but combined they are irresistible. When the majority of a 
community has reached voluntarily a certain standpoint and set 
up its standard there, it proceeds, if necessary, to enact laws 
enforcing that standard by legal penalties. Until the large pre- 
ponderance of sentiment favors a law, it is a mockery, power- 
less, mere ink on paper. But with that preponderance, woe to 
him who defies the law; for he has defied public opinion also. 
In different parts of this country the sentiment as to right and 
wrong varies very much; there are places where a man’s horse 
is safer from theft than the man’s life is from murder; there are 
places where there is intense feeling as to personal insult but 
comparatively slight emotion as to financial integrity. The 
cause of this is not statute law, but the communal sentiment, 
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and that in turn circles around some point suspiciously like our 
old acquaintance, “usufruct.”” The community is a debtor com- 
munity and it condones the evasion of debts; the community 
is a creditor community, and it thinks the fraudulent debtor, the 
shiftless, impecunious, indifferent citizen, a most abominable 
rascal. 

Education has another equally important relation to this sub- 
ject. Without education all the ownership in the world is capa- 
bie of very little usufruct. It were better for those who are so 
anxious to ameliorate the condition of the “lower classes,” and 
“the laboring man,” to consider this matter rather than the in- 

crease of his wages or the shortening of his hours of work. 
What will he do with his increase of money and time? Men 
who amass wealth often amass nothing else! The only benefit 
they derive from it is the pleasure of knowing that it is con- 
stantly undergoing profitable reproduction. It is questionable 
whether they derive pleasure from the thought that their ability 
is the fountain head from which gushes forth abounding usufruct 
for multitudes of their fellowmen. It is the very feeling that 
this consciousness is lacking in them that makes them odious 
to their employees. Mere riches are not so odious in our land. 
Millionaires whose wealth is in realty and not in the control of 
railroads, factories and mills are not denounced and caricatured. 
Think over the matter! Make your list of those whose wealth 
is houses and farms; when did the newspaper assail them ? 
Who are assailed? ‘Those accused of depriving the laborer of 
wages, of infringing upon his usufruct. 

It is pitiful to see the owner whose ownings exceed his ability 
to handle them begin to dump them into a mansion, a palace, 
which he calls a residence. Here are paintings he cannot enjoy, 
books he never reads, articles of vertu which represent only so 
much expenditure to his eye. Then he and his wife keep a 
hotel without collecting any bills, and people who care nothing 
for them become their “guests” and eat up their “menu,” and 
spoil their carpets. This is indeed a luxury. This is usufruct 
with a vengeance! The educated and cultured man may indeed 
extract pleasure and benefit from a lavish expenditure, but not 
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such parvenus as these we have imagined. It were far better, 
for those untrained, to give away their surplus into wise hands 
for distribution—a generous donation toward the increase of the 
common usufruct. 

Let us be thankful that there is such a disposition in society, 
and that it is growing. Is it a mere joke, or is there a sub- 
stratum of truth in the saying that in a certain section of our 
country it is not reputable for a rich man to die without willing 
something to his college, his church, his native town? At all 
events, our institutions are thus endowed by the living and the 
dead. All this goes toward the solution of the dispute over 
ownership. Let society lay down the law that it is not reputa- 
ble to withhold contributions for the common good, and they 
will be forthcoming. Already a liberal education is very easily 
attainable in our land by every one who is in earnest to secure 
it. The creation of well endowed industrial schools in “is the 
air ;” orphans’ homes, hospitals, dispensaries, a whole throng of 
charities provide benefits for those in need and lessen the bur- 
dens of others. 

Not only are there those returns made by ownership which 
are directly charitable and consequently, and very properly, re- 
fused by those who can live up to the motto, “I pay,’ but there 
are benefactions whose usufruct no man disdains. Such are 
public libraries, free art galleries, parks, statues and their kind. 
Count up all these things, add to them the offices the state does 
for us, forget not the cheapening of commodities that capital and 
skill have brought about, and you will concede that for a de- 
cent, intelligent and sober person whose labor brings in but a 
moderate income, life is decidedly worth living and his usufruct 
of things vastly greater than the ownership of all England gave 
in the sixteenth century. Indeed, is it not an open question 
whether under the circumstances of such a social condition, 
ownership beyond a certain degree is not an obstacle to personal 
enjoyment or benefit of material things? Can a man really 
“live up” to a mansion costing a quarter of a million so as to 
extract a three per cent. enjoyment out of it? Grant even that 
he has not had any need of taking a part of his life for the acqui- 
sition of the money, and that he has been well trained for his 
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task, which is taking a great deal for granted, still would it not 
require quite an extraordinary man to enjoy adequately an ex- 
traordinary fortune ? ® 

The first need of every man is therefore ability to enjoy usu- 
fruct ; it is idle to fight over the right to enjoy or for the own- 
ership supposed to imply the enjoyment until one has that ability. 
Blind men do not buy microscopes nor do the deaf frequent 
musical entertainments. Yet here we meet with this whimsical 
reversion of logical order, and longhaired uncombed men meet 
in the backrooms of low-down saloons to plot the subversion of 
an order of things which, if successful, would put them in posi- 
tions most uncongenial. Would they be willing to assume the 
cares and toils of those whose ownership they demand to be 
parceled out? Not they! They toil not neither do they spin 
The most humane and beneficent thing we can do is to train up 
a race that is capable of a higher usufruct of this world than is a 
hog or a tiger, a race that has nobler aptitudes than an appetite 
and a capacity for swill and bloodshed. 

Here is a great field for Christian work. It is indeed the field 
in which Christianity has been working all these centuries ; just 
as it has been nearest advanced to the likeness of its Master has 
it been hardest at work in such matters. It has troubled itself 
very little about these questions of ownership but very much 
about that other question of how men may be made capable of 
enjoying the good things of the universal Father. It has been 
taught to pray, Give us this day our daily bread; and “us” and 
“our” include our neighbor as well as ourself. And who is my 
neighbor? The parable has answered that! Toask the question, 
is to suggest the parabolic answer. Oncein a while some writer 
of fiction pictures this activity as a new departure of Christian 
work, and invites the Church to try it! The invitation only 
shows how little some people know about the Christian Church 
who take it upon themselves to preach a new evangel. Such 
are on a par with the visionary reformers of social order; no 
better, if not more outrageously worse. 

Still, it is a sacred duty to learn from our enemies. It is this 
field of work in which the Church can best preach the gospel of 
its dear Lord. The poor man in the stifling close, the poor 
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wretch in the vilest slums alike have come to believe not in man 
or woman ; how can they believe in Him who created men and 
women? Until they learn frgm some gentle human touch the 
qualities of mercy, the sweetness of grace, they will not be sus- 
ceptible to the preaching of the Word. They may merit all 
that has come upon them. Granted ; but the gospel is not based 
upon merit, fortunately for us also! Society is not based upon 
merit ; in it the sins of parents are visited upon the children, or 
their, labors enhance their offspring’s share of its good things. 
Just then as the world sees that the Church is in earnest in its 
efforts to save, to rescue, as well as to prevent, will it believe 
that it is worth while to listen to the voice of the Church and 
examine the doctrines it affirms. Wisely organized charities, 
judiciously administered subventions, are Christian works of the 
very essence of the Gospel. Such efforts preach Christ and pre- 
pare the way for the Lord’s coming into men’s hearts infinitely 
better than the noisy rant of a Salvation Army revival. We 
must raise men up into capability for hearing the Gospel, not 
dilute and flavor a little biblical truth with much error in order 
to suit it to the vitiated palate of the rabble. The missionary 
to a heathen tribe must first civilize to a certain extent before 
he can Christianize to any extent. We ought to take a hint 
from this in our treatment of the heathen within our coasts. 
We are taking that hint for our treatment of the Indian with en- 
couraging results. 

It follows then that in the consideration of much that is peri- 
odically and spasmodically put forth as almost an inspired 
teaching, and which promises that if it is adopted all our ills will 
be healed, we must realize that what is new is not true, and 
what is true is not new. The fact is that we know enough and 
have long known enough to be very happy and very well sup- 
plied with an abundance of the good things of this life. Our 
failure has been, and is, our unwillingness to seek that other 
kingdom upon the finding of which the promise is conditioned 
that all these things shall be added unto us. In our greed to 
own the earth, we disdain such a round-about course; in our 
effort to make a short cut, we lose both kingdoms. The only 
remedy is to go back to the way pointed out and revealed from 
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on high. Righteousness exalts, after all, and sin curses. The 
little that a righteous man has affords more usufruct than all the 
ownership of the sinner. What is true of the individual, is true 
of the nation also. Temporary use is all that we can count 
upon at the utmost; the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof. To make sure of that temporary use and actual enjoy- 
ment, we must “fear, love, and trust in God above all things.” 


ARTICLE III. 


ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY OF THE TENNESSEE SYNOD, 
By Pror. L. A. Fox, D. D., Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 


The Tennessee Synod is one of the oldest Lutheran bodies in 
America. It has not been particularly distinguished for its 
growth, its literary institutions, its important churches, its em- 
inent theologians, or for any of those things which make 
Churches great; yet it has occupied a peculiar position and ex- 
erted an influence in the development of the Lutheran Church 
in this country and is, therefore, worthy of the attention of the 
historian and the student of ecclesiastical life. It has been often 
misunderstood and misrepresented. Misunderstanding and mis- 
representation were the necessary results of the stormy times in 
which it was born. For a long time it remained an independent 
body and thus in its isolation the erroneous impressions, both 
given and received, continued to live. All those who took part 
in those early contests have passed away, and we may now re- 
view the facts without renewing the strife. 

The Tennessee Synod was the outgrowth of a division in the 
North Carolina Synod. There were three principal causes of 
that division. These causes mutually influenced each other. 
To understand them we must bring forward facts that would 
otherwise better be forgotten. 

The first cause was personal difficulties. The papers pub- 
lished in 1820-1 manifest a great deal of personal feeling and 
even bitterness. 
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The occasion and leader of the division was Rev. David Hen- 
kel, the youngest but by far the ablest man of his party. Rev. 
G. Shober, though not the equal of Rev. C. A. G. Storch in 
learning or pulpit power, was strong, bold, impulsive, ambitious, 
and thus became leader of the North Carolina Synod. He was 
made the instrument of offense to Mr. Henkel and became the 
object of his attack. He was many years Mr. Henkel’s senior, 
but in theological attainments and acuteness in debate was his 
inferior. In the contest both indulged in personalities and used 
epithets that few will now justify. Mr Shober may have felt 
entitled by age, and warranted by the supposed character of his 
antagonist to use very strong language, but in spirit and temper 
he appears to us at this day to a disadvantage. 

The personal difficulties commenced with the introduction of 
David Henkel to the North Carolina Synod. In 1812, when 
only seventeen years old, he had received license to preach from 
Rev. Philip Henkel and two other ministers, whose names are 
not given. The next year he appeared before the Synod as an 
applicant for license from it. He preached before the body. 
License was granted, but hesitatingly because of his youth, and 
the Synod enacted that no one under twenty-one years of age 
should be licensed and then only by the Synod. It is quite 
probable that Mr. Henkel suspected in this action opposition to 
himself on concealed grounds. At the meeting either the next or 
the following year he was publicly reprimanded by Mr. Shober 
according to the order of Synod for what Mr. Shober afterwards 
in the heat of controversy pronounced indecent conduct. Mr. 
Henkel felt injured, and took little pains to hide his convic- 
tion that selfish ends had prompted the leaders in the action. In 
1816 Mr. Henkel went to Synod with petitions for his ordination, 
but for reasons not now known, but probably for the independent 
course of thought in theology which he had begun to manifest 
and for rumors in regard to his official conduct, the Synod de- 
clined to ordain him, but to conciliate him and his churches re- 
. newed the license with the laying on of hands. To this ceremony 
Mr. Storch objected as against all Lutheran precedent. The rea- 
sons which prompted the Synod to decline ordination approved 
themselves to his personal friends in the Synod, and Philip, his 
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brother, made the motion for postponement. Mr. Henkel con- 
tinued to act as a consecrated licentiate, authorized to perform 
all the ministerial functions, until the called meeting of the 
Synod in 1819. A Mr. Hoyle, a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, professed very grave charges against him at this meet- 
ing, and not only ordination was refused but his license was 
modified. According to the printed form he was licensed until 
the next convention of Synod, according to the minutes for six 
months, and according tothe statement of Mr. Shober only as 
a catechet. It was manifestly the intention of the Synod, not 
to suspend him entirely but, to reduce his rank. Mr. Henkel 
understood the entire course of the Synod as personal opposi- 
tion, and some of his friends ascribed it to the ambitions of Mr. 
Shober. 

The meeting of the Synod in 1819 was held in April, several 
weeks before the regular time. It was called in order to appoint 
delegates to a convention called in Baltimore on Trinity Sunday 
—the time fixed for the regular meeting of the N. C. Synod— 
to take steps to organize a general synod. David Henkel was 
present at this called meeting of his Synod, but his father, Rev. 
Paul Henkel, and his brother, Rev. Philip, and the other mem- 
bers in Tennessee, were not. The constitutionality of that 
meeting in April as a regular meeting was afterwards an im- 
portant point in the controversy. Henkel claimed that accord- 
ing to the Constitution of the Synod, adopted in 1817 and 
printed in a book called Lutheran, the Synod must be held on 
Trinity Sunday: Shober claimed that the article fixing the time 
was not a part of the Constitution as submitted by himself to 
Synod and adopted by it, but was a special action which by 
mistake crept, during the printing, into it. He claimed further 
that even if it was a part of the Constitution it was constitu- 
tionally changed, for the thirteenth article provided that any 
part might be amended at any time by two-thirds of the mem- 
bers, and as two-thirds of the ministers and delegates obeyed 
the call of the President and convened, the Constitution was 
practically, if not formally, suspended. 

Mr. Henkel professed to regard it as a called meeting, and 
taking the letter of the license,-without regard to the published 
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minutes, construed them to mean until the regular meeting on 
Trinity Sunday. Before a court he could have effectively offset, 
by the written instrument given him, the six months statement, 
but it is not probable that he could have made good his plea 
against the regularity of the meeting in April. On Trinity 
Sunday Rev. Philip Henkel and Revs. J. E. Bell and David 
Henkel, together with seven lay delegates, met at the place ap- 
pointed in 1817 for the next convention.* Revs. Adam Miller 
and J. Zink sent letters explaining their absence. Rev. D. Mo- 
ser was present but took no part. On Monday the licentiates, 
J. E. Bell and David Henkel, preached in the church. At the 
close of the public worship, the Synod went into the grove be- 
cause, according to tradition, the doors were locked. Rev. 
Philip Henkel was made President and Rev. J. E. Bell Secretary. 
Petitions and letters were read. Rev. Philip Henkel examined 
the candidates, J. E. Bell and David Henkel, and after the ex- 
amination ordained them. Mr. Moser, although a pastor, did 
not assist in the ordination, as is evident both from Mr. Shober's 
statement and a note in Herald of Liberty, written by David 
Henkel, in which he says: “Storch and my father ordained my 
brother and he ordained me.” 

The next convention of the North Carolina Synod was held 
in 1820 in Lincolnton. The proceedings of the meeting on 
Trinity Sunday in the preceding year came up necessarily for 
adjudication. The ordination of Mr. Bell was pronounced irreg- 
ular but was ratified, but as there were charges against Mr. Hen- 
kel his ordination demanded greater attention. The Synod 
proposed to try him, but he refused to submit unless it would at 
the same time allow itself to be tried as to the constitutionality 
of its acts the preceding year. The discussion was heated. 
The body divided. As David Henkel was pastor of the church 
he and his friends held it while the other party withdrew to the 
hotel and continued its session. The Henkel party held a meet- 
ing and arranged, in case of a failure to adjust the difficulties, 
to hold a convention in the following July. 





*There was no meeting in 1818, because in 1817 it was held in Autumn 
and that in 1819 appointed for Spring. 
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The accusations made against Mr. Henkel, in April 1819, 
were important factors in the subsequent history. They con- 
cerned both his orthodoxy and his moral character. They were 
the chief causes determining the issue in Lincolnton. They ex- 
plain in some measure the feelings of the parties then, and for 
years afterwards, towards each other. They stand as matters 
of record, and often strongly colored by personal feeling, in the 
original documents. | Fidelity to history and justice to the ac- 
tors do not allow us to obey our impulses and pass over them 
in silence. 

The charge against Mr. Henkel’s character was that of per- 
jury. It was made by a man who was highly esteemed in his 
community, but, as his card in the Carolinian shows, a man of 
violent temper. It was based upon a deposition made before 
him as a magistrate. In the deposition Mr. Henkel denied hav- 
ing made to some friends certain statements about a controversy 
between Williams and Linebarger. It was afterwards proven 
that Mr. Henkel had made the statements. A candid examina- 
tion of the case will show him not guilty. 

The memorial of Mr. Hoyle and also the card in the Caro- 
linian bear upon their face a feeling of bitterness that existed 
before the deposition and prompted the accusation. He was 
once regular attendant at the Lutheran services. The occasion 
of his discontinuing them led to warm discussions between him- 
self and Mr. Henkel and personal estrangement. That he, now 
a Presbyterian and a personal enemy, should work up a case 
against Mr. Henkel, is in itself suspicious. The fact that Mr. 
Henkel had made certain statements about the litigation be- 
tween Linebarger and Williams was immaterial to the suit in 
which he was giving testimony. Mr.’ Henkel was simply a wit- 
ness in the case and had no personal interest in it. He had 
therefore no motive in swearing falsely. As the fact of his hav- 
ing made the statement was of no importance he might easily 
forget it. The North Carolina Synod did not feel that the case 
was clear, else they would not have continued him even as a 
catechet. Several counties distant from the ground where the 
offence was committed, they thought the matter grave but they 
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needed more evidence. There was a large number of the best 
citizens of the community who testified that they did not be- 
lieve Mr. Henkel guilty of crime. He continued to live in that 
same community until his death, twelve years afterwards, with 
constantly growing influence, and often ministered to the very 
congregation where the difficulty took place. But an accusa- 
tion once started against a minister of the power of Mr. Henkel, 
whose decided character and positive faith antagonized, would 
find circulation, and we need not attribute it to pure malice on 
the part of Mr. Shober and his friends that they gave it cre- 
dence. 

The second cause of the division was the difference of opinion 
in regard to the General Synod. The opposition to the General 
Synod was made much stronger by the division but rested upon 
other grounds. Rev. Paul Henkel was pronounced in his opin- 
ion against it before the meeting in April, and this was probably 
the reason that neither he nor Philip attended it. The Tennes- 
see Synod at the time of its organization, only a few months 
after the division, adopted this as one of its regulations: «Neither 
can it be suffered that any minister of our synod should be con- 
nected with the General Synod, if it should ever be established 
as it has been proposed.” That first convention appended to its 
minutes objections to the Genera! Synod which had been pub- 
lished by some Ohio men. Sixteen of the thirty-eight pages of 
the minutes of the second convention were devoted to objections 
to the General Synod prepared by their own committee. The 
Herald of Liberty, written by David Henkel in 1821, is sopho- 
moric in style and as subsequent events proved weak in argu- 
ment, but reveals a sincere conviction that the General Synod 
would be very dangerous to the religious liberties of the people. 
Letters for several years were received from ministers of other 
states who sympathized with the Synod in this opposition. Pe- 
titions were sent from congregations asking Synod to admonish 
all congregations not to allow any minister of the General Synod 
to preach in their pulpits. Mr. A. Sechrist in making applica- 
tion for admission into the Synod in 1823 subscribed the fol- 
lowing : “I, the subscriber, do hereby testify that I am in no 
wise connected with the so-called N. C. Synod nor the General 
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Synod, I subject myself to the order of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Tennessee, for I am fully convinced that both the Synod 
of North Carolina and General Synod have greatly erred.” Rev. 
D. Moser in his application in 1824 stated that he did not be- 
long to the General Synod. The North Carolina Synod called 
the Tennessee Synod men for years “Hinkelite,” and they re- 
torted by a name which they regarded equally opprobrious, 
“Generalist.” | 

These early men believed that in the General Synod there 
was a concentration of power that would lead toa hierarchy and a 
Lutheran papacy. They supposed it contrary to the Augsburg 
Confession. David Henkel put this as the second count against 
the North Carolina Synod as justifying the division: «Sanction- 
ing a plan which is contrary to the Seventh Article of the Augs- 
burg Confession of Faith, viz: the government of the General 
Synod.” 

The third cause of the division was different doctrinal tenden- 
cies. The doctrinal position of the North Carolina Synod was 
not very clearly defined. The Augsburg Confession was ac- 
knowledged but not rigidly interpreted. Rev. G. Shober, for 
many years a prominent member and often Secretary, never 
severed his connection with the Moravian Church. Rev. R. J. 
Miller came from the Episcopal Church, and these Lutherans 
had some sort of idea that they were ordaining an Episcopal 
minister to serve Lutheran congregations. After a number of 
years he returned to the Episcopal Church. Rev. Paul Henkel’s 
catechism does not stand the test of strict Lutheranism but it 
was recognized and used by the churches. The “German Pres- 
byterians” who attended regularly the preaching of Philip Hen- 
kel found nothing to which to object. 

David Henkel was a diligent student of German works, and 
had good logical powers. While yet a youth, too young to be 
ordained, he began to preach a more precise Lutheran faith 
and started the movement towards distinctive Lutheranism. 
In the accusation made by Mr. Hoyle in 1819 we have only 
gross misconceptions of the doctrines of the Lutheran Sym- 
bols, and these doctrines he had been preaching for several 
years. Rev. Jas. Hall, a Presbyterian, spent in 1817 an evening 
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with him and next day heard him preach. Mr. Henkel was so 
full of the doctrines of the Church that he persisted in talking 
about them, somewhat to the annoyance of Mr. Hall, and then 
preached on the Lord’s-Supper. Mr. Hall writes to Mr. Sho- 
ber: “The doctrine maintained by Mr. Henkel savored more 
of Roman Catholic doctrine than anything I had ever before 
known of the celebrated Luther. From every view I could take 
of his doctrine the tenor of it was transubstantiation.” Mr. 
Hoyle says, “He held and taught some doctrines which I con- 
sidered dangerous, such as that the new birth of which our Sa- 
vior spoke to Nicodemus was water baptism and that water bap- 
tism would produce our salvation if we would only believe in it, 
that the Holy Ghost would accompany water baptism, that the 
Presbyterians were infidels, as they deny eating the real body of 
Christ and drinking his real blood in the Lord’s Supper and all 
who did this were infidels.” Mr. Henkel denied before the Synod 
the doctrines as they were stated by Mr. Hoyle. In the publi- 
cations by Mr. Henkel in 1821 we find no such teaching but we 
do find doctrines that could be perverted into them. Perhaps 
Mr. Henkel in 1817 had neither such clear conceptions nor such 
precise language as he had a few years later, but we can under- 
stand how the clearest ideas and most correct language fail to 
be understood by those who are a little unwilling and who have 
not had some training in the Lutheran faith. Are we not con- 
stantly charged by eminent scholars with holding consubstan- 
tiation? -It is not strange then that a layman, though a magis- 
trate, and a Presbyterian minister should misunderstand Mr. 
Henkel. These positions taken by Mr. Henkel so much in ad- 
vance of his brethren and so new to the people by whom he was 
surrounded, had much to do with his troubles in Synod. He 
lived at a considerable distance from most of the ministers. They 
received false reports about him and were unable to understand 
what was really true in them. Half believing that they were 
groundlessly opposing him he was not as careful as he might 
have been in correcting their impressions. Working his way up 
alone to a positive Lutheran faith he was not always judicious 
in the choice of terms, for we find him maintaining that the 
manhood of Christ was taken up into the Godhead and that 
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Christ was corporeally present in the Holy Supper—terms which 
he afterwards discarded while teaching the same ideas of the 
omnipresence of Christ and his real presence in the Supper. 

The doctrinal differences which soon afterwards became so 
prominent were not after-thoughts—means sought to justify a 
division produced by other causes—but were among the prime 
causes. They were so recognized at the time of the rupture. 
Mr. Henkel in 1821, in his defense of the new Synod, justifies 
the division because the North Carolina Synod “denied the doc- 
trine of the Lutheran Church with respect to the Lord's Sup- 
per.” One fifth of the Herald of Liberty is devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the Holy Supper and his argument is clear and strong. 
Mr. Shober’s reply repeatedly refers to it as the ground of sep- 
aration, but he declines any statement of the doctrine as held by 
his Synod or any direct refutation of the arguments of Mr. Hen- 
kel. 

According to the arrangement made in Lincolnton a meeting 
was held in Solomon’s Church, Cove Creek, Greene county, 
Tenn., July 17-19, 1820, and the Synod was organized. Two 
ordained ministers were present: Revs. Paul and Philip Henkel. 
There were two licentiates who were ordained at this meeting: 
Revs. J. Zink and Adam Miller. There was one candidate 
whose examination was ordered during the year: Mr. G. East- 
erly. There were nineteen lay delegates. David Henkel was 
prevented by domestic affairs from attending. 

The new Synod took the name of the State in which it was 
organized. It was called Tennessee Synod. For a time there 
was some little vacillation as to the exact title. The first min- 
utes appeared under the name of the First Conference of Ger- 
man Evan. Lutheran Preachers held in the State of Tennessee. 
The second minutes are called Report of the Transactions of 
Second Evan. Luth. Conference. The third minutes are called 
Report of the Transactions of the Third German Evan. Luth- 
eran Synod. The sixth retains the word German, but after that 
it is simply Tennessee Synod. 

The preliminary constitution, which, however, did duty for 
eight years, had the singular name of Rules and Alterations. 
There were fourteen of them. They might be changed at any 
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meeting by a majority vote. Neither they nor the North Caro- 
lina Synod seem to have had very clear ideas as to the nature 
of an organic law, for both gave the bodies acting under a con- 
Stitution the right to change it at any mecting. Some of the 
articles are interesting. 

The first article fixed the language of the conventions. “It 
was deemed expedient that the transactions of the Synod should 
be in the German language.” This was explained. The Ger- 
man was retained because they wished to preserve the knowl- 
edge of that language which contained almost the whole of Lu- 
theran literature. Parents were urged to teach their children 
German. The Synod was afraid that if a knowledge of the Ger- 
man were lost the Lutheran faith would perish with it. David 
Henkel in stating the action of the Synod gave it a wide and 
even forced interpretation. He appreciated the reason which 
prompted it but did not fully approve the article, because it did 
not recognize clearly enough the rights of those who used only 
the English. The first minutes were published only in German, 
the second, and for many years afterwards, were published in 
both languages. The German was the only language of the 
conventions until the seventh when it was decided to hold first 
a German Synod and then repeat the business in English ses- 
sions. At the eighth it was resolved to debate every proposi- 
tion in German and then in English before the vote was taken. 

The Second article fixed the confessional basis. “All doc- 
trines taught by us, both with respect to faith and conduct, and 
all books for public use in the church shall be in conformity to 
the Holy Scripture and Augsburg Confession as near as possi- 
ble. Luther's Smaller Catechism shall be the standard cate- 
chism, agreeably to which our youth shall be instructed. The 
Christian Catechism, printed at New Market, Va., may also be 
used in the explanation thereof.” 

In this statement we are struck with the limitation: “as near 
as possible.” We observe, too, that the confessional basis was 
only the Augsburg Confession. Luther’s Catechism was to be 
used in the instruction of the young. The Christian Catechism 
which was recognized was that by Paul Henkel and published 
1814. 
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This confessional basis remained essentially the same until 
1866. In the second constitution Luther's Catechism was made 
partly confessional. The first mention in any of their transac- 
tions of any part of the Symbolical Books was in the challenge 
to the North Carolina Synod for a public discussion, written in 
1827. They said, “In the Formula debate, parties shall appeal 
to the Augustan Confession of Faith, Luther’s Catechism and 
the Holy Scriptures to prove their arguments. We also wish 
to appeal to the book called Concordia, as it is one of the prin- 
cipal symbolical books in the Lutheran Church. The reason 
why we wish to try your doctrines and why we wish you to try 
ours by the Augustan Confession and the aforesaid symbolical 
books, is because the most important question in the dispute is, 
who are the genuine and who are the spurious Lutherans.” 

The thought of enlarging the basis, or more properly of nar- 
rowing it, does not seem to have occurred to the men of the 
Synod until sometime after the year 1850. During that decade 
there was a long discussion in the Lutheran Standard, at that 
time the organ of the Synod. In the last Constitution (1866) 
all the Symbolical Books were included and the Confessional 
basis is almost precisely the same as that of the General Council. 

In the fifth article they said, “The grades of our ministry are 
only two, Pastor and Deacon.” The Deacon had authority to 
catechise, read sermons, admonish and, in the absence of the 
pastor, to baptize children. He was to be ordained. 

Before the division the question of licensure had been dis- 
cussed. The Tennessee Synod by its constitution committed 
itself against it. The custom of the Synod for nearly forty years 
was to ordain all its ministers, deacons first, and after a year or 
more pastors. 

In the sixth article it was expressly provided that the officers 
of the Synod might be changed every day. - For several years 
not even the Secretary’s name appears on the face of the min- 
utes. Not until 1851 is the name of the President given. These 
Tennessee Synod fathers were terribly afraid of a pope amongst 
themselves, and then a custom once fixed lingered long after the 
principle which created it was dead. 

In the thirteenth article it was provided that “one of the sen- 
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ior members should visit all the congregations annually, to ex- 
amine into their situation and to edify young ministers with sal- 
utary admonitions and instructions.” This was never fully 
carried out. Several times ministers were directed to visit spe- 
cified sections. In 1829 we find this resolution: “Resolved that 
Revs. J. L. Morkert and N. Bonham be appointed to visit all 
the congregations and ministers belonging to this body and ex- 
amine the relative standing between said churches and members 
and hand in the report of the same at some future session of this 
Synod.” But as no such report appears we infer that the order 
was not executed. 

At the second convention David Henkel introduced a resolu- 
tion requiring every candidate to have a sufficient knowledge of 
Greek to be able to translate the Greek Testament, but it was 
not sustained. In 1827 there was an effort made to raise the 
literary standard and every candidate was urged to make him- 
acquainted with both Greek and Hebrew. Examinations were 
to be made in literature and theology and candidates were to be 
promoted according to their industry. 

The Synod took steps to provide itself with books. Rev. 
Paul Henkel was appointed in 1821 to “compose a liturgy ac- 
cording to the Augsburg Confession and the Bible.” : 

The Synod was theoretically but not, until within the last few 
years, practically liturgical. It always and everywhere adhered 
to the custom of Confession and Absolution at the preparatory 
service before the communion, and in some places it was made 
the condition of communion, but perhaps not a single congrega- 
tion ever had reponses at the regular morning service until after 
the publication of the Southern Book of Worship and the Coun- 
cil’s Church Book. For many years very few had any liturgical 
service at the regular worship. 

In 1826 Ambrose Henkel was requested to translate Luther’s 
Small Catechism. The next year he submitted his translation 
with some preliminary observations on the division of the Deca- 
logue and on the Lord’s Day. The Synod spent a whole day 
in examining the MSS. He was directed to make the discus- 
sion of the Sabbath fuller and to add the Nicene and Athanasian 
Creeds. 
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David Henkel was requested in 1827 to translate the Augs- 
burg Confession and preface it with observations. In 1829 he 
was appointed to prepare a hymn-book. 

The Synod sought to provide instruction for the people by 
appending to the minutes short articles on doctrinal subjects. 
To one there was added a tract on Prayer, to another a tract on 
Regeneration, to another Arndt’s Sermon on the Lord’s Supper, 
and to another the article on the Person of Christ translated 
from the Formula of Concord. The great work in the line of 
translation was that of the Book of Concord published in 1851. 
The printing was done at the office of Dr. Solomon Henkel, in 
New Market, Va., on an ordinary hand press. When we look 
at the equipments of that office we wonder both at the quantity 
and quality of the work done there during these early years. 
They were men thoroughly devoted to the defense and spread 
of what they sincerely believed the very truth of God, and shrank 
from no labor or sacrifice. 

The ministers of that period made long journeys by private 
conveyance. They went often on horseback into distant states. 
Often accompanied by their wives they went in two-wheeled 
conveyances over mountains, through almost wildernesses, lodg- 
ing often in the forests. They had learned this from Rev. Paul 
Henkel who spent a large part of his life traveling as a home 
missionary in the Southern States. There was to some extent 
the same custom in the North Carolina Synod. In the minutes 
of 1813 there is the diary of Rev. R. J. Miller, kept on a tour 
of about a thousand miles through North Carolina and Virginia. 
But the Tennessee men surpassed their predecessors. Rev. J. 
Zink at the first Synod was ordered to visit Missouri. Rev. 
Philip Henkel went several times into Indiana. Rev. N. Bon- 
ham went to Georgia and traveled almost constantly through 
the mountains of western Carolina. David Henkel went once 
to the extreme northern boundary of Kentucky. Rev. J. Zink 
rode down into Louisiana from Indiana. They looked to the 
people whom they visited for the money to meet their expenses. 
This custom served a very important purpose in their work. 

The Synod was widely scattered. There were several pastor- 
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ates in North Carolina, located in a dozen different counties. 
There were churches in Virginia scattered in four or five coun- 
ties around New Market and several churches in the south-west- 
ern part of the State. There were several pastorates in Tennes- 
see in five or more counties. There were congregations in 
Missouri, Kentucky, Indiana and Ohio. There were members, 
whom the Synod for a time looked after, in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Georgia. 

Upon this territory and out of these congregations several 
synods have been organized. The people in Indiana felt that 
they were too far removed from the influence of the Synod and 
asked in 1822 that a session be held in their State. The Synod 
appointed Revs. Paul and David Henkel to hold a synod for 
them. The convention met in Brunnerstown, Ky., in 1823. 
In 1835 the ministers and churches in Indiana and Kentucky 
organized themselves into a synod under the name of the Indi- 
ana Synod, and adopted the constitution of the mother Synod. 
The Indiana Synod is thus the oldest daughter of the Tennessee 
Synod. In 1846 Rev. Adam Miller, Jr., withdrew from the 
Synod.’ He was under very grave charges. He carried with 
him a few congregations and divided a number of others in 
North Carolina. Rev. G. Easterly and some churches in Ten- 
nessee, who thought Mr. Miller had been injured, also withdrew. 
In 1849 Mr. Miller, Mr. Easterly and Mr. Joseph E. Bell formed 
a body and called it the “Tennessee Synod Reorganized.” <A 
Mr. Hunt from Tennessee was ordained and located in North 
Carolina. Mr. Miller got into further trouble, and the churches 
in Tennessee withdrew from the organization. Miller and Hunt 
for several years had synodical meetings, but at Mr. Miller's 
death the Synod died. Sometime about 1867 or '68 Mr. Hunt 
ordained several young men and the Synod was revived. By 
some means men from the Ohio Synod found them and after 
several public discussions converted them from some gross 
errors and incorporated them in the Concordia District of that 
Synod. This section of that District Synod is the constituency 
of the proposed theological seminary at Hickory, N. C. 

In 1860 six ministers in the State of Tennessee and their con- 
gregations were dismissed to form the Holston Synod. Thus 
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the old Synod was left with the name, which ever afterwards 
seemed a misnomer—Tennessee Synod, without a single minis- 
ter or church in that State. It keeps the name to retain the 
right to its history. 

About 1867 these ministers and some congregations in Vir- 
ginia withdrew and formed the Concordia Synod. Some Ohio 
men united with it. One of the ministers returned to the Ten- 
nessee Synod. Another withdrew and remained a few years, 
until his death, independent. The other soon retired from active 
work but continued a member of the new synod until he died. 
Some of the congregations remain and are connected with the 
Joint Synod of Ohio. 

The churches in Missouri received supplies from the Tennes- 
see Synod until within a few years. They now belong to the 
Missouri Synod. 

The members in Georgia and Louisiana could not be supplied 
and were finally lost to the church. 

The polity of the Synod, not only in its infancy but also for 
many years afterwards, may be most clearly seen in the second 
Constitution, adopted in 1828. This was more regular in its 
form than the first but is nevertheless a singular instrument. It 
had six chief articles and five regulations. Each article and reg- 
ulation had subjoined remarks which were intended both for a 
comment and defense of it, and article and remarks were adopted 
together. Article I. stated the authority of the Scriptures. Ar- 
ticle II. gave the Confessional basis. They adopted the twenty- 
eight articles of the Augsburg Confession, as found in the Chris- 
tian Concordia. The estimate of Luther's Small Catechism is 
expressed thus: “Is also acknowledged and received because it 
contains a compendium of scriptural doctrines and is of great 
utility in the catechising of youth.” Article III. fixed the 
composition of the conventions: ministers and lay-delegates 
from congregations, and neither could transact business without 
the other if both were present. Article 1V. stated the object 
and power of the Synod. It was to give useful advice, to em- 
ploy means to promulgate the Gospel, to detect and expose 
errors and to examine and ordain candidates for the ministry. 
The Synod had no power to receive appeals from congregations 
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nor to make regulations for them. Article V. prohibited the 
Synod from being incorporated or having an incorporated theo- 
logical seminary and from having a treasury for the support of 
missionaries or theological seminaries. Article VI. determined 
the grades in the ministry. “These are two: Pastors and Dea- 
cons.” Both were to be ordained upon petition from congrega- 
tions. Deacons were authorized to preach and baptize. In 
practice they served congregations as pastors. 

This constitution could be changed only by the Synod recom- 
mending the change, the congregations approving and the Synod 
finally adopting. This was a much higher appreciation of the 
nature of a constitution than is found in the first, or even in that 
of the North Carolina Synod. 

The government was decidedly congregational. Congrega- 
tions, and not pastorates, were represented, and every delegate 
had a vote. The Synod disclaimed all right to make laws for 
congregations. A question arose as to an action of Synod in 
reply to a petition from some congregations to prevent congre- 
gations from admitting into their pulpits ministers of the Gen- 
eral Synod. The Synod in 1825 said: “The Synod do not 
arrogate to themselves any authority to prescribe to congrega- 
tions whom they shall permit to preach in their meeting houses. 
All congregations in this regard are independent of Synod.”’ 

The practice of the Synod in regard to fellowship with ‘other 
churches was, in tendency, strongly towards exclusionism but 
was not perfectly uniform. In regard to the General Synod it 
was exclusive, not really as to Christian but Lutheran fellowship. 
In regard to other denominations they seemed to hesitate to call 
them churches. They did not always limit the communion to 
Lutherans. Mr. Hoyle, though he claimed to be a German 
Presbyterian, communed with both Philip and David Henkel, 
but having returned to the support of the Presbyterians he did 
not again commune with the Lutherans. The last question 
proposed to the Pennsylvania Synod in 1825 was this: “Ought 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church to endeavor to be united with 
any religious denomination whose doctrines are contrary to the 
Augsburg Confession ? Or is it proper for Lutherans to com- 
mune with them? Two ministers of other Churches applied for 
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admission. One was Mr. Rankin from the Presbyterians. He 
was examined, then confirmed, and immediately afterwards or- 
dained. The other was Rev. R. Blolock of “the Separate Bap- 
tist order.” He was not admitted because he did not under- 
stand German, but Revs. Paul and David Henkel were appointed 
to examine him, and if found qualified, to ordain him a minister of 
the Lutheran Church. We hear no more of him. Mr. Rankin af- 
ter a few years returned to the Presbyterian Church. The Synod 
sometimes extended formal courtesies towards other Churches. 
It acknowledged in 1829 “with gratitude” the reception of ten 
copies of the minutes of the Independent German Reformed 
Synod of Pennsylvania, and orders the return of the same num- 
ber of minutes of that convention. 

Later a very large part of the Synod became more liberal. 
It was a common, thought never a universal custom, to admit 
ministers of other Churches to their pulpits and to invite other 
people to commune at their altars. 

The Theology of the Synod has been generally supposed to 
be a peculiar type of Lutheranism. There may have been 
among the earlier men some slight divergence in a few particu- 
lars from the recognized Standards, but that is a question, and 
even if there were, the difference did not amount to a type. 

Their Theology did differ from much of the Lutheran theol- 
ogy of that day. The Synod in 1827 asked a public debate 
with men to be chosen by the North Carolina Synod. The sub- 
jects proposed for discussion were, 1. The Person of Christ; 2. 
Justification ; 3. Repentance; 4. Good Works; 5. Baptism; 6. 
The Lord’s Supper ; 7. Church Government. Three years before 
David Henkel addressed a “memorial” to the Maryland Synod 
in which he charges the North Carolina Synod with teaching: 
1. Baptized or not, faith saves us. 2. That the real humanity 
of Christ is not omnipresent, and that none but idiots can be- 
lieve that his body fills all space. 3. Consequently that the 
real body and blood of Christ are not present, administered and 
received in the Lord’s Supper. 

What they meant by these propositions is to some extent 
explained by questions addressed to the Pennsylvania Synod in 
1823 and renewed in 1825. 
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1. “Do you believe that Holy Baptism performed with water 
in the name of the Holy Trinity effects the remission of sins, 
delivers from death and Satan, and gives admittance into ever- 
lasting life to all such as believe, according to God’s promises ? 

2. Do you believe that the true body and blood of Christ are 
present, administered and received under the external signs of 
bread and wine? Do you believe that the unbelieving commu- 
nicants also eat and drink the body and blood of Christ? We 
do not ask whether they receive remission for their sins, but 
simply whether they also eat and drink the body and blood of 
Christ ? 

3. Ought Jesus Christ to be worshiped as true God and man 
in one person ?” 

To these questions they had no reply. 

Their Theology can be learned best from the writings of Da- 
vid Henkel, whom they asked to prepare a treatise on the dis- 
puted points, made their spokesman in discussion, and whose 
writings they ordered to be reprinted after his death. In respect 
to baptism we have his views in a little pamphlet called “Hea- 
venly Flood of Regeneration” and in a book called “Answer to 
Joseph Moore the Methodist.” In the pamphlet he discusses 
and illustrates in a popular form the doctrine of baptism as 
taught in Luther’s Catechism. This was assailed by Mr. Moore, 
who charged upon Lutherans the Roman doctrines of baptismal 
regeneration and transubstantiation. Mr. Henkel defends him- 
self and his Church with marked ability. He makes a distinc- 
tion between baptism as a means of regeneration and baptismal 
regeneration—the one is the means and the other is the end. 
He regarded baptism as essential because it had been ordained 
by God, and he would not consent to any proposition which 
might imply that it could be neglected with safety. For this 
reason he denied the statement, “Baptized or not, faith saves us.” 

Mr. Henkel taught in regard to Christ’s Person the indissolu- 
ble union of the two natures, and therefore, the omnipresence of 
the God-man. This was not new. The Synod held the doc- 
trine as stated in the Formula of Concord, which it had trans- 
lated and published with the minutes. 

In regard to the Lord's Supper he held the doctrine of the - 
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real presence as taught by Luther. He denied transubstantia- 
tion and consubstantiation. He believed that the material ele- 
ments were vehicles which, because of the divine appointment, 
conveyed the real body and blood of Christ. Just as the water 
in baptism was the means of conveying the divine command 
and the name of God, through which the Holy Spirit wrought 
regeneration, so the bread and wine were means of conveying 
the body and blood of Christ for the nurture of faith. He held 
that the faith of the recipient did not change the nature of the 
divine sacrament and, therefore, unbelievers as well as believers 
received the body and blood but with very different effects. He 
taught also that the words of the institution as repeated in the 
consecration were merely declarative, not administrative—that 
they recited the history and pointed to the sacrament which 
was to follow—and therefore he always employed the words of 
Christ in the administration. He objected to the form, “Jesus 
says,” etc., because that form was historical, while the sacrament 
is administrative. He believed that the sacramental union takes 
place in the administration and not in the consecration, and felt 
that this view was necessary to escape the doctrine of consub- 
stantiation. 

While the Synod in subsequent years modified some of his 
opinions he has held to this day a controling influence. He is 
being recognized less and less as a source of its theological char- 
acter, but he started the Synod upon a course of doctrinal devel- 
opment from which it has never greatly departed. 

The Synodical roll for the first eleven years was this: 


1820. 
Paul Henkel, Va. J. Zink, Ind. 


Philip Henkel, Tenn. Adam Miller, Tenn. 
David Henkel, N. C. 


G. Easterly, Tenn. 


J. Costner, N. C. C. Moretz, Mo. 


Ambrose Henkel, Va. A. Sechrist, N. C. 
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1824. 
G. H. Reimenshneider, Va. D. Moser, N. C. 
N. Bonham, Va. 
1825. 
Adam Miller, Jun., Tenn. 
1826. 
D. Forrester, Va. J. N. Stirewalt, Va. 
1828. 
J. L. Morkert, Ohio. 
1831. 
W. C. Rankin, Tenn, Henry Goodman, N. C. 


Rev. Paul Henkel, was a descendant of Rev. Gerhard Henkel, 
was born 1754 in Rowan, N. C. but taken in childhood to the 
mountains of Virginia. When twenty-two years old he became 
interested in religion. His brother Moses, impressed at the 
same time, joined the Methodists and became eminent as a min- 
ister. Paul joined the Lutheran Church and was instructed by 
Rev. Kruch, of Frederick, Md. In 1792 he was ordained in 
Philadelphia by Rev. J. F. Schmidt. He located first at New 
Market and then at Staunton, Va. He went afterwards to North 
Carolina, and lived in fraternal relations with the Moravians. 

While here he assisted in the organization of the North Caro- 
lina Synod. He went from North Carolina to Mason county, 
Va., and, without severing his relations with the North Carolina 
Synod, he assisted in forming the Ohio Synod. From 1805 
until his death he was a traveling missionary and operated in 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee. He died in 
1825, and was buried in New Market, Va. He published a 
small work in German on the sacraments, a German hymn-book, 
a catechism, and a German book written in rhyme which was 
intended as a satire on “fanaticism, superstition, vice and folly.” 
His sons were Dr. Solomon and Revs. Philip, Ambrose, David, 
Andrew and Charles. Philip was the father of Rev. Eusibius 
Henkel of Indiana. David, of Rev. Drs. P. C. and Socrates; 
and Charles, of Rev. Dr. D. M. Henkel. 

Rev. Philip Henkel was born in Pendleton, Va., 1779. He 
began to preach in 1800 and was ordained by his father and 
Rev. C. A. G. Storch. He was pastor for a time in Lincoln 
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county, N. C., and then in Greene county, Tenn. He died in 
1833, while visiting some vacant congregations in North Caro- 
lina, and was buried at Richlands, Guilford county. Though a 
pastor he did much work as a traveling missionary. In disposi- 
tion he was gentle, the sensibility in him being more fully de- 
veloped than the intellect, and his sermons were fuller of pathos 
than argument. While yet a member of the North Carolina 
Synod he introduced protracted services and opened the way 
for the revival meetings which were held in that Synod for a 
number of years. He lives in the memory of those who knew 
him as a humble, devout man. 

Rev. David Henkel was born in Staunton, Va., 1795. He 
began to preach when seventeen years old. He was continued 
as a licentiate for seven years and was ordained by his brother 
Philip, 1819. He located in Lincoln county soon after he re- 
ceived license, and remained pastor of the same churches until 
his death. He was a diligent student and made himself ac- 
quainted with both Greek and Hebrew. He thought deeply in 
theology, and while yet a very young man was a better theologian 
than any of his brethren in the southern States. He was active 
in his ministry, preaching and catechising industriously, and, like 
the others of his Synod, making long and wearisome journeys. 
He was the recognized leader of his Synod, their representative in 
discussions with others, the author of their constitution and the 
defender of their faith. His fame extended throughout the 
Church and once he was invited into Pennsylvania to discuss 
Lutheran doctrines. He wrote a number of books. He worked 
beyond his strength and died, of indigestion, at the age of 
thirty-six. He is said to have been a small man, lame from 
childhood. The rude likeness preserved represents him with 
very black hair, worn short, black eyes, square forehead, long 
straight nose, and compressed lips. He is remembered as a 
sober, rather stern man, who talked and cared little about any- 
thing but theology. He had an iron will, and when misunder- 
stood, as he often was by his own brothers, he appeared stub- 
born. His sermons were more doctrinal than practical, closely 
argued, and when they failed to convince aroused antagonism. 
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He was not eloquent but a strong debater, and was feared in dis- 
cussion. He wrote doctrinal discussions on Prayer, Regenera- 
tion, Baptism, Justification,—all of them having from twenty to 
fifty pages. He wrote a defence of the Tennessee Synod, under 
the name of Herald of Liberty. He wrote a book in reply to 
Joseph Moore the Methodist, and one against the Unitarians. 
This last was passing through the press at the time of his death. 
It was written at the request of the Synod. He was several 
years in preparing it and it is perhaps his ablest work. 

Rev. J. Zink was, before the division, a licentiate of the North 
Carolina Synod, laboring in Tennessee. He was ordained at 
the first meeting of the Tennessee Synod. He was directed to 
visit the congregation in Missouri. He located in Indiana and 
remained there until his death in 1829. 

Rev. Adam Miller, Sen., was born in York County, Pa., 1760. 
He was confirmed in his youth and remained a laymen until his 
fifty-third year. He preached first in 1813 and was ordained by 
the Tennessee Synod in 1820. He was pastor of churches in 
Tennessee. He continued at work until his death. He died in 
his eighty-fifth year of what was pronounced scarlet fever. He 
was not regarded as a strong, but as a faithful, earnest preacher 
and excellent man. 

Rev. G. Easterly spent his ministerial life in Tennessee. He 
was a self-made man. His endowments were of a high order, 
and for some years before he withdrew from the Synod he was 
looked upon by his brethren as perhaps the ablest man among 
them. He withdrew from the “Tennessee Synod Reorganized” 
(Adam Miller's), and a few years afterwards his congregations 
united with the Holston Synod. He died in 185- and is buried 
in Greene County, Tennessee. 

Rev. J. Costner was never ordained pastor. He lived in 
North Carolina and died there, in 1862, at the age of seventy- 
two. He retained his connection with the Synod but for many 
years did no ministerial work. 

Rev. C. Moretz came to the Synod from the State of Mis- 
souri, and was ordained first deacon and then pastor. In 1825 
he was in Kentucky, where he remained until 1831 when his 
address was changed to Salem, Indiana. He was negligent about 
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writing to Synod and was rebuked for it. He was probably one 
of those who formed the Indiana Synod. 

Rev. Ambrose Henkel was for many years one of the most 
highly esteemed members of the Synod. He translated Luth- 
er's Small Catechism into English, was chairman of the com- 
mittee to compile a liturgy in 1838, was often an officer, served 
on the most important committees, and aided in the translation 
of the Book of Concord. He lived at New Market and served 
pastorates in Shenandoah and adjoining counties. He died in 
1869 at his home in New Market, where he is buried. 

Rev. G. H. Reimenschneider came from the Maryland Synod. 
He lived in Pendleton County, Va. He did not often attend 
Synod, and in 1831 withdrew to unite with the Virginia Synod 
because it was more convenient. The congregations which he 
served frequently sent up to Synod commendations of his labors. 

Rev. Daniel Moser came from the North Carolina Synod, 
from which he received license several years and by which he 
was ordained at the special meeting in 1819. He withdrew 
from the Synod in 1820 but did not unite with the Tennessee 
Synod until four years afterwards. He lived in North Carolina 
and died there in 1838 in his forty-ninth year. He was the life- 
long friend of David Henkel, preached his funeral discourse and 
was buried by his side. Mr. Moser was one of the strong men of 
his Synod. He had no great breadth of scholarship but he un- 
derstood Lutheran Theology, was an easy, fluent and forcible 
preacher and a man of the purest character. He wrote the ad- 
dress to the Pennsylvania Synod, and was appointed with David 
Henkel to hold the discussion with the champions of the North 
Carolina Synod, if the challenge was accepted. 

Rev. N. Bonham is recognized in the first appearance of his 
name upon the records as an English Lutheran preacher from 
Tazewell county, Va. No note is made of his previous synod- 
ical relations. Where, when and by whom he was ordained is 
not stated. Very soon, however, he becomes conspicuous. He 
is frequently one of the committee, which usually was composed 
of two, appointed to examine candidates for the ministry. He 
is often sent to visit congregations applying for ministerial ser- 
vices. Once he was appointed to visit all the congregations on 
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a kind of episcopal inspection. He lived and labored chiefly in 
the mountainous part of North Carolina. He was an eccentric 
man with enough ability to have been made in another Church 
of greater service than in ours. He died at an advanced age in 
1846, and was buried among the romantic hills, where he had so 
long labored, in Haywood county, N. C. 

Rev. J. N. Stirewalt lived in Rowan county and died in 1837 
while yet a young man. His two sons, Revs. Jacob P. and Ju- 
lius L., were young men of great promise, but both of them 
after laboring for a few years in Ohio, died in early manhood. 

Rev. Adam Miller was a native of Tennessee. He was not 
an educated man, understood very little German, but he was a 
ready talker with a rich voice, a genial, pleasant manner, and 
very soon became a popular preacher. After the death of David 
Henkel he was called to succeed him in Lincoln county, N. C. 
Here he wielded a very great influence. He was the preceptor of 
a number of the young men who entered the ministry in the second 
period of the history of the Synod. He was one of those always 
appointed to fight the Synod’s battles. His trial before Synod 
in 1846 destroyed his power, and after struggling for a few years 
he went into retirement upon his farm and died in obscurity. 

Rev. Henry Goodman was somewhat advanced in life before 
he entered the ministry. He was an ordinary preacher but 
very shrewd in conventional discussion. He used the Socratic 
method and like that great philosopher he won easy victories 
over those who ventured categorical answers. He clung to the 
old synodical methods and stoutly opposed for years any treas- 
ury for missions and beneficiary education. He lived in Iredell 
county, N. C., preaching often to congregations as stated supply 
at great distances from his home, but always prompt to meet 
appointments. He died in 1878, in his eightieth year. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE NATURE AND RELATIONS OF CHRIST'S KINGDOM. 
By M. VALENTINE, D., D., LL. D., Gettysburg, Pa. 


Christ has taught the whole Church to pray: “Thy Kingdom 
come.” So Christians are praying. So we all pray. It is ques- 
tionable, however, whether all those who use this petition un- 
derstand and mean the full scope and degree of divine suprem- 
acy that it rightly embraces, and hold themselves obedient to 
their prayer. The design of this paper is to call attention to 
what the Saviour certainly means for those who use it and for 
the world in putting this petition into the lips of his people and 
bidding them send it up to God. 

First of all, it is needful to identify the Kingdom whose coming 
is to be thus sought by the Church. It can be no other than 
that which Christ came to establish in the plan and dispensation 
of redemption, and which had been for centuries the subject of 
prophecy and expectation. Looking forward to it as certainly 
to be accomplished, God, of old, declared: “I have set my King 
upon my holy hill of Zion.” 

The entire work of salvation, in the scheme of redemption, 
the Scriptures clearly teach, is accomplished by Christ in the 
three-fold offices of Prophet, Priest, and King—making known 
God’s will as Prophet, atoning for sin and obtaining pardon as 
Priest, ruling over his people and the earth in mediatorial sov- 
ereignty, with all power in heaven and earth, as King. His re- 
vealing and sacrificial offices move forward into sovereignty, in 
which believers are made subject to his grace and his enemies 
are made his footstool. 

The supreme stress of God’s word is put on this kingdom. 
The promise of it is given in the dawn of the scheme of 
grace. The preparation for it at once began to shape the 
history of the world. It sounds through all the Bible. The 
Saviour foretold was to be “King upon the holy hill of Zion,” 
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(Ps., 2:6); with a “throne to be forever and ever,” his “scepter 
a right scepter,” (Ps. 45:6). He who was to come out of 
Bethlehem Ephratah was to be “Ruler,” whose goings were 
“from everlasting,” Mic. 5:2. In its establishment he was to 
have the heathen for his inheritance and the uttermost parts of 
the earth for his possession, Ps. 2:8. He is to “have dominion 
from sea to sea’—‘they that dwell in the wilderness bowing 
before him, and his enemies licking the dust,’ ‘the kings of 
Tarshish and the isles bringing presents, of Sheba and Seba of- 
fering gifts,’ ‘a// kings falling down before him, all nations 
serving him.’ Like the mystic stone cut without hands from the 
mountain, it is “to break in pieces and consume all other king- 
doms, and stand forever,” Dan. 2 :44. “The Lord,” says the 
prophet “shall be king over all the earth.” 

John the baptist heralded it as “at hand.” Christ preached it 
as founded and established in the grace and power of his own 
redeeming offices, and declared: “/ am King.” How supremely 
everything he did in his saving work, was to run up into, and 
consummate, this kingdom is seen in his making his parables, 
grace, and rules, parables, grace, and principles of this “kingdom 
of heaven.” Sixty-two times is the term, “kingdom of God,” 
found in the New Testament—twenty-six times, “the kingdom 
of heaven ;”’ seven times the “kingdom of Christ,” or its equiv- 
alent. These three forms of expression refer to the same thing 
—the kingdom which is set up in the redeeming grace and me- 
diatorial work and rulership of Jesus Christ. The “kingdom of 
Christ” is the “kingdom of God” and the “kingdom of heaven.” 
The designation in all its forms, stands for the entire new order 
of things in the world under redeeming mercy, saving grace and, 
mediatorial sovereignty. 

“All power,” says the Redeemer, as he is about to ascend to 
the right hand of God, to sit on the mediatorial throne, “a// 
power is given unto me in heaven and on earth.” St. Peter, on 
the day of Pentecost in accounting for the grace of that day, 
declares that the promised exaltation of the Messiah to the 
throne, has taken place, and that he is to sit on the Father's 
right hand till his enemies be made his footstool, the same Jesus, 
whom the Jews had crucified, being made both Zord and Christ, 
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Acts 2: 25-38. St. Paul, noting Christ’s humiliation and obedi- 
ence unto death, says: “Wherefore God also hath highly ex- 
alted him, and given him a name which is above every name, 
that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven and things in earth, and things under the earth, and that 
every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord,” etc., 
Phil. 2:9-11. “He set him,” he says again, “at his own right 
hand in the heavenly places, far above all principality and power, 
and might and dominion, and every name that is named, not 
only in this world, but also in that which is to come; and hath 
put all things under his feet, and gave him to be head over all 
things to the Church which is his body,” Eph. 1: 20-22. “For 
he must reign,” St, Paul tells the Corinthians (15 : 24-26), “till 
he hath put all enemies under his feet,” putting down all rule 
and all authority and power. “The last enemy that shall be 
destroyed is death.” 

The grandeur of the scope and sweep in the aim and meaning 
of this kingdom, so set up, thus becomes apparent. It is the es- 
tablishment of the aggregate dispensation of redeeming grace, 
power, and sovereignty under Jesus Christ. It means a spiritual 
supremacy, of no limited kind, but the re-establishment of the 
dominion or rule of God, wherever human sin has exalted itself 
against his authority and against righteousness. 

The import of this kingdom will be seen yet more clearly by 
recalling the parts which it embraces. It has for centuries been 
the common mode of explaining it, to view it under three divi- 
sions, as a “Kingdom of Power,” “Kingdom of Grace,” and 
“Kingdom of Glory.” Inhis kingdom of fower, Christ holds the 
whole world under providential and judicial administration, ex- 
ercising dominion over all creatures and events visible and invis- 
ible, for the ends of the dispensation of grace, and the victory 
of the truth and of righteousness. For this, he says “Ad/ power 
[authority] ts given unto me in heaven and in earth.” He holds 
it all in the interest of his people, for re-establishing the suprem- 
acy of holiness in human hearts and lives, the subjugation of 
the world, and the casting out of satan. His kingdom of grace 
means his administration of forgiveness, renewal, and sanctifica- 
tion, for the salvation of men—carried on through spiritual 
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agencies, the Church, the ministry, with the word and the sac- 
raments, made efficacious through the Holy Ghost. It is to be 
observed, that for these spiritual saving results, through ‘the 
Church and means of grace, the wider kingdom of “power’”’ is 
requisite, to guard the Church from its enemies, give it its tri- 
umphs and conduct it on to its goal. The supreme power of 
the whole world, even the keys of death and hell, must neces- 
sarily be in Jesus’ hands for these results. Hence he is declared 
to be “ead over all things unto the Church,” Eph. 1:22. The 
kingdom of g/ory denotes the realm of the Church triumphant. 
The saved own him as their king forever. In his divine power 
he raises the believing dead and introduces them into his ever- 
lasting kingdom, where angels, thrones, principalities, powers, 
as well as redeemed men, bow before him. 

In all these characteristics, the truth declared by Christ: “My 
kingdom is not of this world” becomes evident. Its odjects are 
spiritual and ethical, the salvation of men from sin, their recov- 
ery to obedience and holiness, the destruction of the works of 
the devil, that God’s will may be done on earth as in heaven. 
Its form is not that of a worldly monarchy. Christ is an invis- 
ible supermundane king. Its authority is not based on any hu- 
man inheritance, or establishment of the people, but from Hea- 
ven. Its agencies and instrumentalities are spiritual,—not the 
carnal weapons of the sword and force. It is a kingdom that 
means to give supremacy to truth, love, goodness and righteous- 
ness. It means to enthrone these, or put incurable disobedience 
into prison. 

Now, in the light of this view of its nature and intention, we 
may easily trace out and certify the chief relations of the do- 
minion of Christ as the kingdom of God. There are three great 
lines of relationship : 

First, to individuals. There can be no doubt that every 
subject of saving grace, every true believer, comes directly, 
voluntarily and sincerely under the rulership of Christ, an obe- 
dient subject of his kingdom. He takes Christ as Lord and 
Master, to hear all his doctrine and precepts, to bow to his will 
and law and authority, to have no will but Christ’s will, no rule 
of life but Christ’s grace. To this our Catechism refers when it 
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explains: “The kingdom of God will come, indeed, without our 
prayers; but we pray in this petition, that it may also come 
unto us.” It is to be more and more fully established in us. 
“The kingdom of God is within you,” as well as over you. Just 
as truly as the Christian takes the Saviour as Prophet, or teacher, 
and Priest, or sacrifice and atonement, so does he also take him 
as his King, to reign zz him and over him forever. 

But where or in what spheres is he to recognize Christ's au- 
thority, laws, and direction? Where or in what, rather, is he not ? 
What spheres, what activities of his life is he entitled to except 
from Christ's authority, to exempt from control of his rulership, 
when it is just his whole / that is not now his own but Christ’s, 
and has been pledged to thorough submission to his grace and 
the laws and service of his kingdom? He must show himself 
a true subject of it everywhere and in every thing. In the pri- 
vacye of his own soul, all his thoughts, feelings and secret pur- 
poses are to be brought into captivity to the obedience of Christ. 
In his ome he is daily and hourly to enthrone Christ's will and 
direction, for the training of his children, the government of his 
house and all the offices of kindness and love to be fulfilled 
there. In his dusiness he must recognize and apply Christ’s 
rules of justice, truth, honesty, and unworldliness. In his c7¢z- 
zenship he is bound to observe the moral principles of Christian- 
ity in what he encourages or opposes, in his voice and ballot, so 
as to give ascendancy to purity, order and righteousness, as re- 
quired in human affairs. The true reign of Christ over the in- 
dividual is to Christianize every thing he does. Unquestionably 
there is often grievous failure here. There are some professing 
Christians who do not truly and fully give the throne of their 
minds and hearts to Christ; some who do not abide in his direc- 
tions in the order and temper of their homes; some who are 
not observant of his will and precepts in their business, but be- 
tray him for pieces of silver as truly as Judas did; some who as 
citizens exalt their own political sovereignty into independence 
or disregard of the throne and laws of God and of Christ. The 
Christian has no more right to be less a Christian when he goes 
to the polls than when he is in his closet of prayer—no more right 
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by his ballot, to enthrone sin, unrighteousness, or disregard of 
God’s authority and laws, in government, than he has to give it 
sway in his personal conduct or business. There are many who 
desire to be saved by Christ, yet withhold much of their activity 
from submission to his will, and stop short of bringing their whole 
life into the kingdom of heaven. Multitudes who bear the Re- 
deemer’s name show, by the large tracts of their lives left unchris- 
tianized, that they are, consciously or unconsciously, attempting 
a practical separation of what God has joined together, and 
seeking the benefits of Christ’s prophetic and priestly offices, 
whilst rebelling against his kingly supremacy. 

Here then is the first relation of this kingdom—to men as 
individuals. God presents his recovering and saving grace to 
each one personally, soul by soul. The whole range of obliga- 
tion and responsibility is primarily personal. 

But there is a second relation of this reign of Christ—¢o the 
Church. The fact has already been recalled, that the dominion 
of Christ is broader, or more extensive than the Church—espe- 
cially than the Church on earth. These two things must not be 
identified or confounded. We must keep in mind that the whole 
kingdom of “glory” lies beyond the earthly Church. And his 
kingdom of “power” sweeps through the entire providential 
and judicial sovereignty and administration of the earth. “All 
power in heaven and earth” is his. But the visible Church, the 
organized body of professing believers in the world, is a large, 
grand part of his kingdom ; and the coming of his kingdom is 
measured largely by the progress of the Church. For the 
Church is another name for the assembly of those, who under 
Christ’s conduct of the affairs of the world, acceft, at least pro- 
fessedly, his redeeming grace, and openly fake him for their Sa- 
viour and King. This at once explains and fixes the relation of 
the Church to the kingly dominion and rulership of Christ. Of 
course, Christ is King of those.who have taken him as their 
Lord and Master—not simply individually, as already indicated, 
but as an organization. For the Church of Christ is ove, despite 
its differing branches and parts—one holy catholic, or universal 
Church. Of this organization, as such, Christ is Head, Supreme 
Ruler, Lawgiver and Sovereign. He is King in this holy hill 
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of the spiritual Zion. The Church may, in different places 
throughout the world, sustain various relations to earthly gov- 
ernments, and may extend its work through the whole earth, 
carrying everywhere its saving grace; but everywhere its one 
King, whose rule is sovereign for conscience and life, is Fesus. 
Whatever attitude may be taken by men of the world, who are 
in rebellion against God and God’s recovering grace and Provi- 
dence, the Church owns Christ as its Supreme Ruler. More- 
over it holds a distinct and peculiar commission to assert and 
maintain his kingly sovereignty and rights in the whole earth— 
to assert and maintain them, not indeed by the sword, but by 
the truth, the divine word of the Gospel, which enthrones God's 
will and order everywhere in human affairs. 

3. But the third great relation of the kingly sovereignty of 
Christ, is that fo the State, or civil government. As this re- 
lation is sometimes questioned or misunderstood, it is proper 
that it should be carefully examined. Several things must be 
distinctly borne in mind, all through. 

This, for instance, that this sovereignty of Christ is simply 
another name for God's sovereignty and rights of rulership and 
recognition in the world. As the earth is under a dispensation 
of grace, God’s government and authority over and in the world 
is mediatorial, by Jesus Christ. If Christianity is true, this is 
simply a fact. The truth is, as Christians we know God only as 
he is in Christ. He has manifested himself in him. He and the 
Father are one. ‘To the Son he saith: thy throne, O God, is 
forever ; a scepter of righteousness is the scepter of thy king- 
dom.” To attempt to own God's kingship, other than in Christ, 
is to renounce Christianity and take pagan ground, to reject 
the advanced knowledge that marks Christian thinking and civ- 
ilization and to seek to make heathen darkness and misconcep- 
tion directive for affairs. ? 

Further, the question of relation between the “kingdom” or 
sovereignty of Christ and the state, zs mot at alla question of the 
relation between “Church and State.” As already seen, God’s 
sovereignty in Christ sweeps an immense range beyond the 
Church and embraces the whole realm of providential power and 
administration on earth, all the realm of glory, and all the re- 
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gions of death and hell, whose keys the risen Saviour and King 
says he holds, Rev. 1:18. The Church is one divine institu- 
tion, and the State another, and God's authority in Christ has 
relations to each and both to each in its own appointment and 
offices. And then, these two institutions, the Church and the 
State, sustain relations to each other—though what that relation 
should be or rightly is, is not here the question. We may, in 
passing, remind ourselves of the leading theories, which have 
been held on this subject. One theory asserts supremacy of the 
Church over the State. This is the Roman Catholic doctrine. 
The Pope, as assumed head of the Church, claims both spiritual 
and temporal dominion, and the supremacy of the spiritual over 
the temporal. He would put his foot on the neck of kings, and: 
bring them all to Canossa. Another view asserts the suprem- 
acy of the state over the affairs of the Church, reversing the 
order of Rome. The civil ruler becomes the head of the Church, 
and the Church is made subject to state regulations as to creed, 
organization and worship. This is called a “union of Church 
and State,” but the Church is under. It is illustrated in the gen 
eral practice of the Protestant countries of Europe. The third 
view is that of reciprocal independence—each being viewed as a 
divine institution with distinct sphere of administration, the one 
charged with the secular order and welfare, the other having 
spiritual functions and service. The State owes to its citizens 
protection in all their rights, religious as well as secular. But 
this does not authorize it to interfere with the Church’s auton- 
omy, or self-government. On the other hand the Church has 
no right to assume secular functions or civil administration. 
Both Luther and Calvin taught that the Church should be free 
and self-sustaining, under the mere protection of the State. This 
is the American system. We all accept it and defend it. But 
the question of the relation between these two institutions, the 
Church and State, is not to be fora moment identified or con- 
founded with that of the relation between God's dominion in 
Christ and the State. Independence there may be between 
Church and State but none of the State —any more than of the 
Church—to God's authority or rulership in Christ. Of this 
nothing beneath the skies can rightly hold itself independent. 
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Now, with these preliminary points fixed in mind, it is easy to 
trace out the essential facts involved in the relation now under 
consideration. 

First, the State is a divine institution, and its legitimate off- 
cers are God’s ministers and servants. Let us quote the word 
of God, Rom. 13: 1-6: “Let every soul be subject unto the 
higher powers. For there is no power but of God: the powers 
that be are ordained of God. Whosoever therefore resisteth the 
power, resisteth the ordinance of God: and they that resist shall 
receive to themselves damnation. For rulers are not a terror to 
good works, but to the evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid of the 
power? do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of 
the same: for he is the minister of God to thee for good. But 
if thou do that which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the 
sword in vain: for he is a minister of God, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil. Wherefore ye must needs be 
subject, not gnly for wrath, but also for conscience’ sake. For, 
for this cause pay ye tribute also: for they are God's ministers, 
attending continually upon this very thing.” 

This is the Christian view of civil government—that it is a 
divine institution, as truly as the family or Church, a thing made 
necessary in the natural constitution of man and society, a ne- 
cessity framed by God into the very nature of the human social 
life. Government is a distinct appointment, ordination, creation . 
of God, with powers and authority truly conferred by him and 
resting in his will. Not that any particular form of government 
is divine to the exclusion of all others, but government generi- 
cally viewed, the civil state itself,-with its function and service. 
There is no greater heresy than that it is a simple compact 
among the governed, deriving its just powers oly from their 
consent. Clear and positive, over against the merely civil com- 
pact notion, sounds out the inspired declaration : «There is no 
power but of God.” The form of government may be of com- 
pact, not the fact. Anarchy is not a privilege of the race. 
Magistracy, civil government, is of him, is his institution, and 
its officers are “God's ministers for good, attending continually 
on this very thing.” 

Extreme secularism undertakes to deny this. There are, in- 
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deed, different sorts of secularists—some who are Christians, 
and others who are rejecters of Christianity or even of theism. 
Of course this latter class are entirely self-consistent in repudiat- 
ing the divine institution of the state. They are in harmony with 
their fundamentally non-Christian or atheistic view of the world. 
But it seems strange that Christians should join with them in 
making the same denial. Yet there are some who do so. They 
assert: “The things that are Casar’s are not, and cannot be 
God's.” This language is reported as having been recently used 
by a certain professor before the United States Senate Committee 
on Education. It joins direct issue with the constant teaching 
of the Scriptures, and especially with emphatic declaration of 
the apostle: “Magistracy, Caesar, 2s God’s minister.” One can- 
not but wonder at the arbitrary superficiality which often -finds 
divorcement of civil government from obligation to God in the 
Saviour’s direction: ‘Render to Cesar the things which are Ce- 
sar’s, and to God the things which are God's.” For the very 
duty of rendering to Czsar what is his, implies that civil gov- 
ernment has been divinely created and charged with a special 
service among men. The Christian man is not only to worship 
God, but also to render to government what God has ordained 
for its functions. “For this cause pay ye tribute.’ At any rate, 
there is not a single word in the passage implying that Cesar is 
not to render anything to God or to regard his authority—not 
a word to suggest that Czesar is not a “servant” of God, or is an 
independent power without amenability to the divine throne. 
Further, Christ as Mediator with all authority in heaven and 
earth, wears the crown of all’crowns, is “King of kings, and 
Lord of lords.” This is a truth that rings out from a hundred 
places in the Bible, so that the world, in all its thrones and mag- 
istracies may take knowledge and account of it. Kings and 
rulers, civil governments in any and every form, are no more 
exempted, in their special sphere, from recognition and respect 
for God's authority, plan, order, and laws, no more entitled to a 
divorce from obedience, responsibility or amenability, than any 
other activity of man. There is not an inch of the sphere of 
human action put outside of such obligation or amenability, 
from the labors of the laborer whose life is lived in humble toil, 
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to the duties of the monarch, or president, whom Providence 
sets to look after the well-being and order of a nation. There 
is no secularity beneath the stars that is exempted from har- 
monizing its action with the sovereignty and laws of God, car- 
ried on in the mediatorial dominion and government of Jesus 
Christ. If we accept Christianity we believe that the divine 
ordination is, “that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow 
of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the 
earth,’’ and that every tongue should confess that “Jesus is Lord,” 
Phil. 2: 10, 11. He is declared to be “Head over all things, to 
the Church’’—providentially and judiciously ruling all things in 
the interest of redemption and for the restoration of heaven’s au- 
thority and the practical supremacy of God's will on earth, till 
that will shall be done here as it is in heaven, or redemption shall 
have created the new heavens and the new earth. “For,” St. 
Paul declares, “he must reign till he hath put all enemies under 
his feet,” 1 Cor. 15:25. Such is the scope, universality and 
conclusiveness with which Christianity makes the mediatorial 
sovereignty sweep all human relations—covering no more easily 
or absolutely the humblest duties of our personal private life, 
than the high functions of those who are called to sit in empire 
over mightiest peoples. 

This obligation of the State to harmonize its functions with 
the fact of Christ’s dominion in and over the world, becomes 
equally clear and unquestionable from other points of view. 
For instance, to deny it would involve the absurdity of claiming 
that “ministers of God,” as St. Paul declares all magistrates, of all 
grades, to be, may legitimately repudiate God's authority and law, 
and refuse to allow their application in God’s own institution— 
taking the office and locking God out. Over against all sup- 
posed independence of secular magistracy, one of the “things 
of the earth,” from bowing the knee to the King of kings and 
Lord of lords, over against all asserted exemption of civil gov- 
ernment from the duty of subjecting its particular secularities 
to the Christian laws of righteousness within the sphere of its 
own functions, the apostle declares that magistracy is to be 
viewed as one of the great representatives of the divine author- 
ity among men. And he calls upon the Church to pray for 
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“kings and all who are in authority, that we may live a quiet 
and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty,” clearly teaching 
us to look on rulers as God's servants, subject to his dominion 
and in the hands of Him who answers prayer. 

Moreover, how can the Christian who has blundered into the 
error of supposing the State absolved from recognizing or re- 
specting Christ's crown, consistently pray for the coming of his 
kingdom, and for obedience on earth as in heaven, if it be 
true that all the civil powers, the most regulative and domina- 
ting forces and factors in human affairs, are not at all called on 
to bow the knee—that one of God’s own great institutions is 
without any obligation of subjection? Think of it: if the total 
civil government of the earth, the most prominent, outstanding, 
representative feature of human life, the very rulership of the 
world, determining the life and character of the nations and the 
course of history, if this most tremendous and dominating power 
on this planet, is to be held as excused from all recognition of, 
or practical respect for, the plan of God’s government and his 
will in Jesus Christ, how is the harmonization of all things with 
the divine government, the subduing of the world to right- 
eous order, ever to be accomplished? If the civil government, 
the regulative dominion of all lands, enacting the laws and ad- 
ministering them, determining social order and touching and 
moulding life everywhere and in almost everything, is not to be 
put in accord with the laws of Christ, how are human affairs to 
be Christianized and “the kingdoms of this world” ever to “be- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ?” On the 
theory of State independence of the throne of Christ, the govern- 
ment, in even the most Christian nations, is justly entitled to 
remain atheistic or pagan to the end of time, and go on enact- 
ing and administering unchristian laws and subjecting the people 
to their corrupting regulation and immoral blight. The spirit 
of war and conquest, of ungodliness and corruption, may sit at 
the helm of state affairs and direct the national life. Is all this 
in harmony with the divine ordination which decrees that “of 
the things of earth every knee is to bow,” and forecasts the day 
when the kingdoms of this world are to become the kingdoms 
of the Lord and his Christ? We may rest assured that God 
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has not enacted the contradiction involved in the assumption 
that, while he has called his Church to pray for the subjection of 
all things to the throne of his Son, he has put his institution of 
civil government for mankind outside of obligation or responsi- 
bility to his will and his ordained plan of the earth's order, with 
a right to remain unchristianized or to enthrone atheism, pa- 
ganism, diabolism, or anything else that exalts itself against 
him and his Christ. 

This true relation of the State to the dominion of Christ has 
been set forth and emphasized all through the progress of reve- 
lation and history. Not only in the early theocracy, but, in the 
Jewish government uxder the kings, the civil administration was 
held bound to respect God's will and authority as truly as were 
the Church, the priesthood and the common people. Any at- 
tempt to divorce the powers of the State from obedience, in its 
given functions, was visited with divine displeasure—forming for 
after ages a mirror of God’s mind on the subject. The amena- 
bility of the civil ruler to God and his laws was unmistakable. 
“By me kings reign and princes decree justice.” Moreover in all 
prophecies of the Christian day, of the new order of things under 
our dispensation, Christ’s kingly rule over men and civil admin- 
istrations was putin front. The kingdom was foretold as destined 
to break in pieces and rule all opposing kingdoms. “All kings 
shall fall down before him ; all nations shall serve him.” “Kings 
shall come to the brightness of thy rising.” When Christ came 
and, though accepted and received as King by thousand on thou- 
sands of Jews in their personal capacity, was rejected by the 
rulers, both in Jewish and Roman administration, an official il- 
lustration of the rebellious secularism in which governments 
say: “We will not have this man to rule over us,” the warning 
voice which had been uttered in the ears of Israel took effect in 
a divine judgment. : “Zhe nation that will not serve thee shall per- 
ish.” The Jewish people remain, but the nation, the common- 
wealth, is gone. And just as truly does the fact stand out in 
the providential history of the ages since that day, as before, 
that the government, the state, the nation, that assumes inde- 
pendency of Gods laws of order in the world under Christ which, 
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for instance, instead of preserving the family constitution, un- 
dertakes to enact laws of marriage and divorce which set God's 
laws aside, or which, for its own business and agents, ignores or 
tramples on the divine law of the Sabbath, or makes and exe- 
cutes any laws in violation of God’s authority and laws—such 
government is not only offending against its Creator, but prac- 
tically disharmonizes its action with the fixed and irreversible 
divine order of the world, sends disordering influences down 
through all society, and brings into action forces of penalty and 
judgment on the land. 

In a land like ours especially, be it remembered, the govern- 
ment, or State cannot ignore or violate God’s laws, without di- 
rectly involving the people; for here the people are the rulers. 
Nothing can warrant Christians personally, or a Christian people, 
in saying, in word or act: “We will be Christian and recognize 
the authority and laws of God in everything, private life, home, 
business, trade, pleasures, in everything except in our civil ad- 
ministration or the way we govern our land; in this great thing, 
in deference to the infidels, atheists, Jews, and nihilists among 
us, we will arrest the work of Christianizing our action.” Such 
a course would present the spectacle, not only of a Christian 
people adopting atheistic order of civil legislation and adminis- 
tration for themselves, but in the supposed interest of non-sec- 
tarian impartiality, adopting and enthroning the will of the 
smallest and worst class in the land, the conglomerate class or 
sect of irreligionists. Does this course escape the one-sidedness 
of sectarian government? It in fact establishes the one-sided- 
ness, and that in the hands of a faction of the people whose ru- 
lership or sway can bring no blessings to any land. 

Let it be repeated that the right relation here pointed out 
means no union of Church and State or any confounding of 
them. The Church is not to assume any civil functions, nor the 
state any spiritual. But both are to have respect to God's sov- 
ereignty, will and laws, each in its own peculiar and distinct 
sphere. 

When the law-making and law-administering powers of the 
earth shall have harmonized ¢/eir secularities, as all other human 
secularities are required to be, with the authority and laws of 
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Him who is “Lord of lords and King of kings,” the prayer for 
the coming of the divine kingdom and the earth’s millennial or- 
der and blessedness will be near genuine realization. 


ARTICLE V. 
ROBERT ELSMERE. 


By Rev. CHARLES S. ALBERT, D. D., Baltimore, Md. 


After the many scholarly and strong criticisms that have ap- 
peared upon this book, it may seem unnecessary to present an- 
other, or even presumptuous. However this paper has been, 
with slight exceptions, written for some time, so that it is not 
borrowed from other writers where it agrees with them. Again, 
it may be grateful to some readers of the Review to have a 
word from a Lutheran from which Church no criticism, to my 
knowledge, has yet appeared. Let this suffice as reason for this 
paper. 

Robert Elsmere, is the title of a novel by Mrs. Humphrey A. 
Ward, a niece of Matthew Arnold. It is a book of extraordi- 
nary merit in a literary way, which some have thought worthy 
of comparison with George Eliot's great books, though there is 
to the essayist less force and thoughtfulness than are found in 
George Eliot. Mrs. Ward shows an intense love for the beau- 
tiful. Her descriptions of Westmoreland and Surrey are en- 
chanting. Music, too, plays an important part in the book and, 
in praise and criticism, the author shows her intimate knowledge 
and fine appreciation of the greater and higher music. The 
book is crowded with characters, and deals with every class and 
condition. There is a marvelous fertility here, for, apparently 
without effort, these characters are created and sustained. She 
passes with ease from the highest to the lowest and whether she 
uses the patois of Westmoreland and Surrey, the cockneyism of 
London, the elegant and well-selected phrases of the scholar, 
she appears equally at home. The characters are steadily main- 
tained and stand out with cameo-like fidelity. They remain 
clear and distinct in the memory. Langham, Grey, Elsmere, 
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Wendover, Flaxman, Newcome, Catherine, Rose, others, how 
distinct, how patiently wrought out. Asa novel, it is long and, 
it must be confessed, a little wearisome. Robert is the hero, 
Catherine the heroine, and yet there is a second plot which is 
woven in, the history of Rose, the aesthetic pagan, the creature 
of emotion and fire, the beauty and the genius who disputes the 
supremacy of interest with Catherine and wins from the reader 
perhaps more sympathy. It is fatal to the dramatic unity of 
the book, and unnecessarily prolongs it. There may be, how- 
ever, an artistic sense in it all when the purpose of the book is 
considered. It is a polemic under the disguise of anovel. The 
religious idea permeates it. To relieve this intensity of religious 
thought, Rose and her sorrows, her music and her triumphs are 
given, that the reader may not weary, but be carried strongly to 
the close. 

Mrs. Ward has seen the end of all existing philosophies and 
creeds. It is remarkable that nothing we have satisfies. Wend- 
over is the example of the modern critical spirit, a failure ; Lang- 
ham of the pure intellect of Pessimism, a failure. The modern 
scientific skepticism yields Dead-sea fruit. “There is a dreadful 
eye,” says John Sterling, “which can be divided from a living, 
human, heavenly heart and still retain its power of all-penetrat- 
ing vision. Such was the eye of the Gorgons.”” “Mrs. Ward is 
impressed with the Gorgon character of modern skepticism.” It 
is heartless, the end ruin. Robert says, “There is the great dif 
ference between us, Squire. You look upon knowledge as an 
end itself. It may be so. Kut to me knowledge has always 
been valuable first and foremost for its bearing on life.” Mrs. 
Ward feels that our scientific and intellectual skeptics do very 
much talking and writing, but they are not workers for the up- 
lifting of humanity by personal conduct and sacrifice. There is 
no power in them strong enough to overcome the innate selfish- 
ness of the hunvan heart. 

Comtism is no refuge. Under the character of Wardlaw, the 
ordinary influence of this religion of humanity is shown and 
whilst helpful in some ways, utterly fails in others. One thing 
grinds. On page 510, it is said, “assuming as every good com- 
tist does, that the husband is the wife's pope.” Evidently to 
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Mrs. Ward, whatever it may be to Mr. Ward, comtism is a 
failure. 

It goes without saying that Christianity is a failure. Mrs. 
Ward has many passages in the book, not in the mouths of her 
characters, which declare this. Notably, «Miracles do not hap- 
pen.” There is no room for the supernatural. Whilst there is 
a vague idea of a Fatherhood of God, it is so only as an abstract 
idea. He does not help. Prayer in the new Brotherhood of 
Christ is adoration not request, though somehow they use the 
Lord’s Prayer. Therefore the supernatural responses are impos- 
sible. God does not interfere. 

I have culled some key-notes, which indicate the strength and 
weakness of the book. “We are so apt to take it for granted 
that the world has outgrown the religious thirst for sanctification, 
for a perfect moral consistency, as it has outgrown so many of 
the older complications of the sentiment of honor. And mean- 
while half the tragedy of our time lies in this perpetual clashing 
of two estimates of life,—the estimate which is the offspring of 
the scientific spirit and which is ever making the visible world 
fairer and more desirable in mortal eyes; and the estimate of 
St. Augustine.” 

“Evolution,” says Langham, “is a revelation, my friend, that 
has not always been held to square with other revelations.” 
Langham says, “Christianity is an exquisite fairy tale which at 
the first honest challenge of the critical sense withers in our 
grasp.” The stock argument against Christianity is based on 
the want of accurate testimony. Langham says, “History de- 
pends upon /estimony. What is the nature and value of testi- 
mony at given times? In other words, did the man of the third 
century understand or report or interpret facts in the same way 
as the man of the sixteenth or nineteenth?’ Again, “The 
modern gospel of divine right of self-development,” which how- 
ever the author may not sanction. 

On page 266, there is thrown in a masterly page on the prob- 
lem of suffering. It is claimed, Christianity has contributed but, 
slightly to its relief, that the masses suffer outside of Christianity, 
that according to Gibbon and Mommsen Christianity failed to 
better the Roman Empire; therefore it is not divine. 
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On page 277 a Roman Catholic legend affords an opportunity 
to ridicule covertly the habits of thought and mind which pro- 
duced Christian miracles. 

On page 300 we read “between the Paul of Anglican theology 
and the fiery fallible man of genius—so weak logically, so strong 
in poetry, rhetoric, in moral passion, whose portrait has been 
drawn for us by a free and temperate criticism,—the rector knew 
in a dull way, that his choice was made. The one picture 
carried reason and imagination with it; the other contented 
neither.” 

Page 342 records the estimate of Christ in which, he is re- 
duced to a mere teacher. On page 558 there is a strange sen- 
tence: “Unbelief, says the orthodox preacher, is a sin and implies 
it; and while he speaks the saint in the unbeliever gently smiles 
down his argument and suddenly in the rebel of yesterday men 
see the rightful heir of to-morrow.” 

There is a contempt for Christian men and specially for her 
ministry throughout. There is not one clergyman on these 
pages that is a man of commanding ability or strong moral 
character. Newcome is a fanatic, Preston, Elsmere’s predeces- 
sor, Colson, Brickerton are weak men held up to ridicule, whilst 
with a savageness that is little short of cruelty the Wesleyan 
Methodists are laughed at. It is coolly assumed that Christian- 
ity is now simply a religion which no intelligent person can be 
supposed to believe. Christians are all deficient in the histor- 
ical sense and know not the value of testimony. 

The first Christian character is Catherine, who is brought be- 
fore the reader as the womanly type of English piety of the Es- 
tablished Church. She abounds in works of mercy and visitation, 
her daily religious food are the mystics and Saint Augustine ; 
she is a woman of decided convictions unyielding in her belief, 
but without knowledge. Her religion is a matter of feeling and 
no more, 

Robert Elsmere is a wonderful combination. He is poetic 
and imaginative, an enthusiast, but gifted with the historical 
sense and clear, logical brain. During his Oxford career, he 
comes under the influence of Langham and of Grey. Langham 
the man who never comes to any decision except upon Chris- 
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tianity, which he rejects, because he is so clearly intellectual 
that he sees the reasons on either side, and cannot make up his 
mind to either, the jackass between the two bundles of hay. 

Grey is a Gott-betrunken man, whose creed is miracles do not 
happen, the value of testimony and yet with an ideal of right- 
eousness which stirs his hearers as they listen to his lay-ser- 
mons. Grey is the moulding influence of Elsmere’s life. Grey 
is quoted on many occasion. He appears to be Elsmere’s Bible. 
What Grey said is the quotation which frequently stands in 
place of “it is written.” See pages 62, 267, 408, 344, 321, 518. 
In his anguish of mind, Elsmere seeks Grey. Elsmere enters 
upon his Christian life and work with enthusiasm, but a course 
of historical studies on the early history of France, and an ac- 
quaintance with Squire Wendover, a deeply-learned man in all 
philosophy, German criticism and history, overthrows his faith. 
The ease with which Elsmere goes down is remarkable, and, 
strange to say, on that for which better testimony can be cited 
than aught else, the Resurrection of Christ. He opens the Idols 
of the market places where Wendover attacks the Resurrection, 
and he is literally overwhelmed. He forces peace for a time, 
but further conversation with Wendover, whose arguments are 
given, but whose arguments receive no answer whatever, as 
though Christianity with all its marvelous results, its matchless 
morality, its surpassing conquests, its splendid organization, its 
wealth of learning, its religious depth, had naught to offer in 
such an hour but feeble protests, like Newcomer's vaporings. 
This is the unfair character of the book, its fatal weakness. 
Elsmere resigns the Church whose creed he can no longer ac- 
cept, and after a short period begins work in London, and 
founds the New Brotherhood in Christ. Mrs. Ward feels that a 
religion is necessary. She knows the strength of Christianity 
to be in the presentation of Christ. Disbelieving in the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the grace of God in Christ Jesus, she imagines 
that a human Christ can kindle the same Christian tenderness 
and love for our fellowmen, the Christ of God can. And in Els- 
mere she portrays this impossible character, and without any 
historical testimony gives his work in London. 

It is worthy of remark that she has no love for Unitarianism, 
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which in some of its shades has had a creed somewhat like that 
offered, but as history has tried Unitarianism and given the ver- 
dict, this does not answer. A new religion, untried, unknown, 
unhistorical is given, 7” a novel. 

The new religion established by Elsmere, is devoutly rever- 
ent, full of charity for the poor, with melting tenderness and 
love. Among its exercises is dramatic story-telling (p. 474) 
and scientific Sunday-schools (p. 475). It makes free use of 
maps and pictures, to give historical verity to the Gospels. The 
service consists of adoration, (not petition), sermon, singing and 
prayer of commendation, Lord’s Prayer, and the benediction, 
“Go in peace, in the love of God, in the memory of his servant 
Jesus.” The hymn-book is choice consisting of seven hymns 
and seven psalms. There is a travesty of the Lord’s Supper 
observed at every meal by the members of the new brotherhood. 
It hates Ingersoll and all like unto him. 

After all Elsmere dies at an early age, but not before he has 
established in a very little while the new religion. 

The book is a testimony to the truth that this is not an indif- 
ferent age. “What think ye of Christ?” It is the burning 
question still. In him is the solvent of all our troubles, the 
hope in darkness, the strength of righteousness. Whether the 
book is dangerous or not, will depend upon the temperaments 
with which it comes in contact. Several with whom I have 
spoken consider it a valuable help to Christianity. All else is 
confessedly a failure. It is a note of alarm from their own 
camp to warn against disaster. - It is a call to fashion a new re- 
ligion with Christ as a centre. They declare the characters of 
Langham and Wendover show the unhappiness, wretchedness 
and impotence of modern skepticism. 

Others, however, consider it dangerous. It has such a con- 
tempt for the present Christianity. It unwarrantably assumes 
the lack of fairness and intelligence on the part of the Church. 
It has so many insidious insinuations against Christianity. It is 
sO unjust to its real work and effects. It gives the enemies’ ar- 
guments, but allows no refutation. Its attractive guise will put 
it into the hands of thousand unaccustomed to weigh evidence 
and ignorant of the defences of Christianity, and they will be 
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injured if not overthrown in their belief. A controversial book 
the thinkers for the most part would read, but a novel every- 
body reads. 

The kernel of the argument against Christianity is the his- 
torical testimony. Destroy the veracity of documents, and with 
one fell swoop all the doctrines of the Church are overthrown. 
This argument is fully stated, pp. 317, 318. 

How discreditable is the subterfuge by which Livy is made a 
sample of the age of Christ. He writes of Rome’s past. The 
Gospels are the testimony of eye-witnesses. Tacitus is the ex- 
ample of testimony similar to that of the Gospels, and who in- 
validates his cotemporary researches? Has not all the evidence 
we have patiently found in rock, tomb, palace, in cotempor- 
ary MSS. gone to prove the accuracy of the Old Testament 
Scriptures? Renan laughs in the “Beni Israel” at any knowl- 
edge of letters in Canaan in the time of the patriarchs, and the 
sheets of the English translations passing from the press are not 
dry, when the intelligence comes of the excavation of the city 
of the Pharaoh who married to a Babylonian princess sought to 
introduce the worship of the Babylonian god into Egypt. Let- 
ters from the Babylonian priests are unearthed demonstrating 
that Babylon and Canaan not only knew letters in the time of 
the patriarchs, but wrote and recorded in those days. The last 
word is not said. 

How difficult in the best of Roman literature to fabricate 
falsehoods! .Six centuries later letters had declined, yet in that 
age in the wilds of Arabia, Mohammed could establish no reli- 
gion of miracle. Pious legends arise in the Catholic Church, 
where it is dominant, the men of letters its priests, with none to 
gainsay or contradict. Miracles, Mohammed, in the midst of 
active opponents, cannot furnish as the basis of his new faith. 

Miracles have always appeared during great religious epochs 
as testimonies to revelation. Four hundred years pass by before 
Christ appears, without prophet or miracle. Why if this age 
was so credulous, have we for this long period neither prophets 
or miracles ? 

The Gospels need a reasonable explanation. Take out the 
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supernatural and how little remains. The miracles are in the 
very warp and woof of the fabric. We must have as explana- 
tion, self-deception, or fraud, or truth. And the probabilities of 
the laws of testimony make far more strongly against self-de- 
ception or fraud than against the truth. The witnesses are eye- 
witnesses, with full opportunities to record their testimony. 
They are men of known veracity. They die in behalf of their 
statements. They are men of solid judgment, which their work 
and writings abundantly demonstrate. 

And when we add the character of Jesus, as portrayed in the 
Gospels, we are driven to the conclusion that no man, or four 
men could have ever conceived such a life, such teachings and 
such supernatural works unless it had been lived and such mira- 
cles had been wrought which they as eye-witnesses record. 

Add to all this the living witness of the Church, always at- 
tacked, yet never overcome, the power of the New Testament 
and the Gospel of Christ to regenerate the worst, and you have 
a bulk of testimony which is impregnable. We need not go 
back eighteen centuries to find Christ and the Church. He is 
here now and in power. 

The battle of evidence was fought many years ago and the 
historical testimony remains with the Books of the New Testa- 
ment, if German scholarship is worth anything. The University 
of Oxford is the place, it is said, where German theories go to 
die and Mrs. Ward seems ignorant of much of the modern work, 
but that is her misfortune and not the fault of Christian apolo- 
getics. He would be a poor Lutheran student who would go 
out into the ministry with as little knowledge of the historical 
facts surrounding the Resurrection as Elsmere seems to have 
possessed. Oxford needs a more thorough curriculum for its 
theological students, if Elsmere is a fair sample of them. 

Never has Christian scholarship been more patient, laborious, 
scientific than at the present. It seeks everywhere for evidence. 
Manuscripts are precious. It organizes expeditions of search 
amid ruins and the cities of the East. It is not fearful. It be- 
lieves in development, but the development that knows and rests 
on the truth of the old. God is in all, for evolution is a law at 
best, but no creative power. Even Mrs. Ward postulates God 
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who through evolution, his servant not his master, fashions the 
world and men. 

We believe in a God who is not removed, but is immanent 
with us, still working. We believe in a Father, who is not the 
memory of a Father that once helped and now is the slave of 
his own laws, but who is still our Father of an infinite majesty, 
full of pity and ready to help, who, in and through these laws, 
answers the cries of his children. We believe that Jesus, the 
Son of God, the Son of Man, revealed God and revealed man, 
brought the abounding grace, became the way, the truth and the 
life, sent the Spirit of power, of which, the fulfillment of his 
words, the Church, attacked yet never destroyed, weak yet a 
conqueror, the triumphs of grace in nations and individuals, the 
uplift of humanity are the witnesses. Of his kingdom there 
shall be no end. 


———- > >- —-  — 


ARTICLE VI. 


THE DIDACHE OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES AND THE HIS- 
TORIC EPISCOPATE, 


By J. B. REIMENSYDER, D. D., New York, N. Y. 


The reunion of Christendom is one of the living questions 
of the time. The longer the present state of division and antag- 
onism prevails, the more deeply do Christian hearts feel that it 
is anomalous, and the more devoutly arises the prayer and long- 
ings of Jesus “that they may be one.” The contribution of the 
Episcopal Church toward the actualization of this sentiment, is 
the offer of unity on the basis of “the Historic Episcopate.” 
This proposition has given fresh impetus to Patristic study. 

What is the Historic Episcopate? This is the question to be 
settled. Is it an apostolical order, distinct from the Presbyterate, 
or is it a non-scriptural form of government, belonging to the 
sphere of the Church’s freedom? If it be the former, its ac- 
ceptance would illegitimatize all ministerial offices and acts out- 
side of the Romish and Episcopal Churches; if the latter, it 
might be considered without compromise of conscience or self- 
respect. Our present purpose is to show what light the newly 
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discovered “Teaching of the Twelve Apostles” throws upon the 
Historic Episcopate. 

The discovery of the MS. of the «Didache” by the Greek 
Metropolitan Bryennios in 1873, in the Jerusalem Monastery of 
the Holy Sepulchre in the Greek quarter of Constantinople, is 
the literary sensation of our age. It even caused a livelier in- 
terest than Tischendorf’s famous discovery in 1859 of the Co- 
dex Sinaiticus in the convent of St. Catherine at the foot of Mt. 
Sinai. 

The MS. of the Didache bore the date, A. D. 1056 and the 
signature of the scribe, “Leon, notary and sinner.” When pub- 
lished by Bryennios, it was seized upon with avidity by scholars 
throughout the world, and subjected to the most searching crit- 
icism. Numerous learned editions appeared in Germany ; in 
England, Lightfoot and Farrar issued critical editions of it; and 
in America the latest and fullest, —an admirable work,— is that 
prepared by Dr. Schaff, (Funk & Wagnalls, publishers). 

From these we may say confidently that the verdict of schol- 
ars is practically unanimous. “No one,” says Bishop Lightfoot, 
“could or would have forged it.” The authenticity and great 
antiquity of “the readings” are established beyond doubt. It 
takes its place among the genuine Patristic writings. It is an- 
other invaluable contribution to our knowledge of the faith and 
customs of the primitive Church. Of course its value depends 
chiefly upon the exact time to which it belongs. This is fixed 
with great precision by the internal evidence. It bears the 
marks of originating in the immediate sub-apostolic age. Its 
style and vocabulary are those of the New Testament, as distin- 
guished from classic, or Patristric, Greek. Its references to cur- 
rent ecclesiastical customs, rites and practices, are pervaded with 
the atmosphere of the earliest Christian antiquity. Quotations 
from the Gospel (that of St. Matthew) are frequent, but the four 
canonical, written Gospels are unknown. Friday still bears the 
name, the “Preparation” (as in Scripture). The author knows 
of but two sacraments, of no baptismal creed, and of no primacy 
of St. Peter. The heresies of the second century—Ebionite and 
Gnostic—have not yet arisen. Baptism is either by immersion, 
the rule, or by pouring. All these marks of antiquity have as- 
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signed the “Teaching” to atime within quite definite limits. 
“The Didache,” says Schaff, “fills a gap between the Apostolic 
age, and the Church of the second century, and sheds new light 
upon questions of doctrine, worship and discipline.” All the 
proofs would fix its chronology from 70 to 100 A. D. Hitch- 
cock and Brown assign it to the period between 100 and 120 
A. D., Farrar to 100 A. D., Lightfoot to 80-100 A. D., and 
Schaff fixes it at 90-100 A. D. It is earlier than Clement of 
Alexandria (200); earlier than the Shepherd of Hermas (100 to 
150); and earlier than the epistle of Barnabas; for all these 
quote from it; and it is older than Ignatius, for the ecclesiastical 
order he describes has not yet arisen. Its place in order of time 
is, then, immediately after Clement of Rome and Polycarp. It 
thus becomes one of the most authoritative of the Patristic wri- 
tings, giving us a reflection of the state of affairs immediately 
subsequent to the era of the Apostles. 

The question of the greatest importance for our present in- 
quiry is: What ecclesiastical order does the Didache show to 
be existing at the time of its composition? What does it tell 
us was the “teaching of the twelve Apostles” respecting thereto ? 
This the Didache must answer for itself. It speaks of five offi- 
cers as then known in the Church, viz., apostles, prophets, 
teachers, bishops and deacons. Here we see the new Testament 
order, as Eph. 4: 11, “And he gave some apostles; and some 
prophets; and some evangelists; and some pastors and teach- 
ers,’ and Phil. 1: 1 “The bishops and deacons.” What is meant 
by the first three classes, apostles, prophets and teachers, is 
shown by chap. 11, “But concerning the apostles and prophets, 
thus do. Let every apostle that cometh to you be received as 
the Lord. But he shall not remain except one day.” That is, 
the apostle (which word as Bishop Lightfoot rightly suggests is 
here used in its etymological sense of “one sent’) was an itinerant 
evangelist, whose mission it was to travel from place to place, 
disseminating the Gospel and reviving the Church. Chap. 13 
says, ‘‘But every true prophet that willeth to abide among you 
is worthy of his support. Every first fruit, therefore, thou shalt 
take and give to the prophets, for they are your high-priests. 
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But if ye have not a prophet, give it to the poor.” The remarks 
about teachers are altogether of a general character. 

From this it appears clearly that the apostles, prophets and 
teachers, were not local officers of any particular church. They 
did not constitute a regular, permanent ecclesiastical order. 
Their position was exceptional and extraordinary. They were 
lingering representatives of the supernatural features peculiar to 
the era of the apostles. They traveled about, receiving tempor- 
ary lodgment and support, and inspiring by their preaching and 
prophetic utterances the church at large. They represent the 
transition period to the sub-apostolic order. They were such 
extraordinary officers as were required for the introduction of 
Christianity, but as would not be in place, when it was definitely 
established, and accordingly in the following age they pass away. 
We hear no more of them. 

But the bishops and deacons are given by the Didache as the 
only regular, permanent officers of the church. With reference 
to these the testimony is clear and precise. Chap. XV. says of 
BISHOPS and DEACONS: “Appoint, therefore, for yourselves, dzsh- 
ops and deacons worthy of the Lord, men meek, and not lovers 
of money, and truthful and proved. Despise them not therefore 
for they are your honored ones.” We observe here : 

1. That only two ecclesiastical orders are in existence. The 
Presbyter is not mentioned because he is, according to New 
Testament usage, synonymous with the bishop and therefore in- 
cluded under that title. Nothing is known of three orders, the 
Episcopate, the Presbyterate, and the Diaconate, a distinction 
which arose in a later age. 

2. The use of the word yezporovéw, “Appoint” “therefore for 
yourselves,” shows that the custom still prevailed of a choice by 
the congregation. 

3. There is nothing said of ordination, least of all of episcopal 
ordination, as essential to legitimate introduction to the ministry. 

Certainly we discover nothing hierarchical here, no indica- 
tions of that rigid episcopal order which subsequently became 
prevalent. Prof. Riddle says of the Didache, in this respect: 
“The Church polity indicated in the ‘7eaching’ is less developed 
than that of the genuine Ignatian epistles * * * this the- 
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ory must admit that there existed for a long time great variety 
of church polity and worship.” Bishop Lightfoot says: “when 
our author wrote, Bishop still remained a synonym of Presbyter, 
and the episcopal office, properly so called, had not been consti- 
tuted in the district in which he lived,” (Zxpositor, Jan. 5, 1885.) 

The ecclesiastical order, then, disclosed in the “Teaching”’ is 
that indicated in the New Testament. The extraordinary offices 
and spiritual powers of that time linger in some shadowy sense in 
the itinerant and temporary preachers, variously called apostles, 
prophets and teachers. The regular ecclesiastical officers are but 
bishops or presbyters, and deacons, and these are appointed by 
the people instead of being ordained by a bishop. There is no 
episcopate, as a higher clerical order. The “Teaching”’ thus differs 
distinctly from the Ignatian writings, Irenzeus, etc., which show 
a sacerdotal church order existing in the second century. And 
it accordingly becomes a powerful additional and corroborative 
proof as to the church-government bequeathed by the Apostles. 

The facts as to the so-called apostolic episcopate are then 
these: The New Testament, and especially the Pastoral epistles, 
hint nothing of the kind; regarding the bishop and presbyter 
absolutely one and the same. All the earliest Patristic writings, 
Clement, Polycarp, the Didache, and the Shepherd of Hermas,— 
those of the immediate sub-apostolic age, to about 120 A. D — 
show positively by their assertions and references, that no dis- 
tinct episcopal order as yet existed. It is only subsequent to 
this period, that, with Irenaeus and Ignatius, we begin to find the 
changed order. The conclusion is irrefragable that the historic 
episcopate originated later than the Apostles, and accordingly 
lacks scriptural and inspired authority. It cannot be insisted 
on, then, as obligatory and essential, nor can the want of it ille- 
gitimatize any ministry, or unchurch any body of Christians. As 
Dean Alford (Episcopalian), the great Greek scholar writes, men 
“by legitimate appointment are set to minister in the Churches 
of Christ; not by successive delegation from the apostles,—of 
which fiction I find in the New Testament no trace,—but by their 
mission from Christ, the Bestower of the Spirit for their office, 
when orderly and legitimately conferred on them by the various 
churches.” Greek Testament, Vol. I., p. 904. 
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With these incontrovertibly established facts, admitted with 
practical unanimity by scholars of every Church, including the 
most eminent Episcopalian scholars themselves, we may say 
with the historian Kurtz that it is “little less than absurd” to 
speak of asking Christendom to accept the Episcopate as a suc- 
cession of the Apostolate, necessary to the true Church. And 
when such High Church dignitaries as Bishop Coxe, Dr. Dix, 
etc., are pressing the Reunion movement on this basis, they 
may as well understand as quite seriously true, what Prof. Hop- 
kins, of Auburn, says in his open letter to Bishop Coxe, viz., 
“There is a certain element of the ludicrous in all such proposi- 
tions as yours.” 


ARTICLE VII. 


SOME FEATURES OF THE GERMAN UNIVERSITY SYSTEM. 
By Pror. G. H SCHODDE, PH. D., Columbus, Ohio. 


Ever since Germany, through the great victories of 1870-71, 
became politically the leading member in the European family 
of nations, the number of American students in attendance at 
the famous Universities of the Fatherland has increased with 
each year. Now it averages about three hundred each semester. 
Considering the fact that the majority of these young men be- 
long to the brightest of American college graduates; that they 
go abroad for the special purpose of learning the secret of the 
literary and scholarly success that has made the higher educa- 
tional system of Germany almost without a peer or rival, and 
then’ return home and, as energetic, progressive teachers, in 
turn, become the leaders of a host of pupils, the influence of 
German thought and German methods upon the thought and 
education of America that enters through this personal channel 
alone, cannot but be immense. And yet this is only one of the 
avenues through which the scholarship of Germany is aiding 
materially in moulding the minds and characters of the rising 
generation of American thinkers. Probably ten German books, 
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especially those that are representative of what is peculiar in 
German investigation, study and education, are translated into 
English, than into any other tongue; nearly all of the middle 
aged and younger among American scholars keep themselves 
posted upon the detail researches in their particular departments, 
as these are best presented in the pages of German technical 
periodicals; many of the leading journals of our land are very 
conscientious in noting completely and carefully the ups and 
downs of German thought and work. In this way the spirit 
and methods that control the University life of Germany, the 
source and fountain head of all that is characteristic of what is 
specifically German in learned thought and study, are constantly 
becoming more and more a formative factor in those circles 
which are now and will be still more in the future the source 
from which spring the controlling ideas that will shape the ideals 
and aims of American thought and education. Not a few are 
beginning to deplore this influence and dependence. Only re- 
cently did Howard Crosby raise his voice against “Teutolatry”’ 
as a new factor in American thought. In this way a knowledge 
of the German Universities in their essential and individual feat- 
ures is not a matter of mere curious information but rather one 
of home interest. 

There can scarcely be a doubt that the leadership in the world 
of learning which by common consent is given to those renowned 
schools, is owing to the fact that there that spirit finds its best 
expression, which is most characteristic of the scholarship of the 
nineteenth century, namely, the investigation of truths for truth’s 
sake solely and alone, unprejudiced and untrammelled by the 
traditions of the past and freed from the restraints of sect or 
“ism” of the present, and regardless of the consequences for 
even the most cherished convictions. This is the subsoil where 
the roots of best scholarship of our day and decade finds its 
nourishment and strength. In this way independence of thought 
is the distinguishing work of the method of the best investiga- 
tions of the age. 

Nowhere, in the nature of the case, could this ideal find its 
realization better than in Germany, the classical land of scholar- 
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ship. The Teutonic student is not of that practical turn of mind 
that is so characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon and his American 
brother. He does not concern himself primarily about what 
effect his reasonings and results may have upon the actual state 
of things in the world of mind and matter. He loves abstract 
thought and abstract reasoning, the investigation of principles 
and laws in the world within and the world without him, for 
themselves and their relations to each other and not in their 
practical bearings. It is for this reason that Germany has all 
along developed new lines of abstract thought and maintained 
the leadership in philosophical and metaphysical studies. Kant, 
Schelling, Hegel, Fichte, Schopenhauer, Lotze are Germans. In 
other lands they may have had imitators, but they have had no 
rivals. Even when, as was the case with Darwinism, the initia- 
tive in a new line of thought was taken by others than the Ger- 
mans, the latter have nevertheless developed more fully than 
others the speculative features of the problem. Evolution and 
natural selection have philosophically been unfolded in greater 
breath, width and depth in Germany than elsewhere. 

This tendency to abstract search for truth so natural to the 
German mind is fostered yet by the comparatively independent 
position of the German University teachers. They are ap- 
pointed by the state and are responsible to the state alone. 
Even in the case of theological professors, the churches and 
synods have nothing to say as to who shall be appointed and 
how long he shall hold the appointment. In this way it not 
unfrequently happens that a theological professor may for dec- 
ades teach views utterly obnoxious to the church of the prov- 
ince or land to which the university belongs. An instructive 
instance of this kind is the recent appointment of Dr. A. Harn- 
ack, of Marburg, to Neander’s chair of church history in Berlin. 
Harnack though a son of the orthodox Lutheran Professor 
Harnack, of Dorpat, is an adherent of the Ritschl anti-meta- 
physical school of theology, which under the garb of a modest 
agnosticism empties the fundamentals of faith of their positive 
contents, retaining only the names but not the substances of 
these doctrines. The Oderkirchenrath of Berlin protested against 
this appointment, but this was disregarded by Cultus-minister 
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von Gosslar and the government. When Bender, of Bonn in 1883 
delivered his famous, or rather infamous, Luther address, none 
of the protests of opposing Christians in the Rhine provinces 
availed anything. He remained professor of theology until 
recently when he voluntarily entered the philosophic faculty. 
A German specialist may accordingiy pursue his investigations 
without a fear as to what a reception his results may have by 
any Church, or political party, or by society in general. His 
position depends only upon his work being satisfactory to the 
political authorities and not dangerous to the interests of the 
state. And these facts explain also what it is in nearly all cases 
the Germans or their imitators that start new lines of investiga- 
tions in nearly every department of thought and why their 
suggestions in this direction always meet with most respectful 
consideration on the part of the learned world. It is not the 
newness in their hypotheses and theories merely that attract at- 
tention, although novelty may form one element in it, but it is 
the conviction that these are the productions of patient detail 
research and generally with the one aim of discovering new 
truth or of correcting old error. That in each and every indi- 
vidual case of German research motives so high and so pure 
prevail, could of course not be claimed. The sensational feature 
abounds there too even in learned and theological research. But 
we are speaking here of this research in its representative and 
-characteristic features and not of exceptional cases or its abuses. 

But every strong feature is accompanied by its corresponding 
weak one. And German ideals and methods of scholarship are 
no exception to this rule. In the nature of the case it is ex- 
tremely difficult to determine in each case just where objective 
and independent search for truth ends and where subjective pre- 
judgments begin. In German thought this is all the more diffi- 
cult, on account of its love for abstractions. Hence the search 
after something new, the advancement of science by the addi- 
tion of new developments and discoveries, which is the ideal 
aim of all Germany scholarship, can too easily be converted 
into radicalism. The Fatherland is a bee-hive of specialists, 
each laboring with indefatigable industry and microscopic ex- 
actness in his own little world of research, intent upon finding 
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in the traditional views in his department some error or blunder 
to correct and equally intent to make his record by placing his 
own department on a new basis and to revolutionize both its 
methods and its results. With such ends before them as the 
only accepted tests of true scholarship it is readily understood 
how willing German scholars are to enter new and untried paths 
and claim new and yet undiscovered worlds. It is in perfect con- 
sistency with the facts in the premises that Germany should be 
the home of critical and radical thought in every department of in- 
vestigation. The dangerous character of this spirit and method 
when applied to theology is only too apparent in the critical 
investigations of German theologians. In both Old and New 
Testament the advanced men are aiming to overthrow the tradi- 
tional ideas as to the character and origin of the Jewish and’the 
Christian religions. Wellhausenism is little better than a natur- 
alistic reconstruction of Israel’s religion conceived with a prac- 
tical end of excluding the special divine factor from this religious 
development. The New Testament schemes of the Tiibingen 
school and their modern successors—z. ¢. not in hypothesis ex- 
actly but in spirit and method—aim by a literary criticism of 
the New Testament books to go behind these documentary evi- 
dences and find original Christian religion more or less divorced 
from divine and revealed factors. Not submission to, but su- 
premacy over the written Word is characteristic of these methods. 

The full weight and bearing of these peculiarities can be rec- 
ognized only when we remember that in the stages of higher 
education the German University does not correspond to our 
colleges or “universities” that furnish no more than’ a college 
curriculum. Jutatis mutandis, the classical course in the 
American college is about the equivalent in extent and in the 
amount of mental drill to the German Gymnasium, only that in 
America the Latin and Greek do not occupy the student’s time 
as much as is the case in the gymnasium, but gives him more in 
mathematics and some other branches; while the Realschule 
corresponds to the American scientific course. The graduates 
of both enter the University, which accordingly occupies the 
rank of American post-graduate courses and the special schools 
for the professional studies of theology, medicine and law. In 
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the philosophical faculty, which in Germany is always found 
connected with these three, those young men pursue their stud- 
ies who are preparing themselves to become teachers in Gym- 
nasia, Realschulen, or to enter some profession not connected 
with theology, law or medicine. The German University is 
thus not a school to which students resort for the purpose of 
securing a general education, but where they go to prepare them- 
selves for their special calling in life. A German student has 
made up his mind as to his work and aim when he enters ; and 
in the prosecution of his studies he selects his means to attain 
this one end. Accordingly a German university is a combina- 
tion of faculties, generally found separated in America, for the 
purpose of training men to become especially proficient in this 
or that profession. The fact that the four faculties are found 
together practically has little or no influence on diverting a 
student from his special work or of causing him to pursue stud- 
ies that will widen his mental horizon and develop a broad cul- 
ture as well as a deep specialism. The lectures occasionally 
announced “for students of all faculties” are generally but poorly 
attended. As a rule the presence of the other departments 
and their work have no more positive influence on a student's 
particular studies and education, than if they were a hundred 
miles away. 

And yet this, one of the strongest features of the German uni- 
versity system, is also the source of great weakness. In the 
various departments of learning it trains the best specialists in 
the world. But then, on the other hand, this specialism is so 
intense that a graduate is seldom fitted for any other walk or 
work in life. If then for some reason or other he cannot find 
and the state cannot offer him a position in which he can use the 
training he has acquired through many years of patient toil, he 
is at sea. The educated German in general seems not to be so 
adjustable to new and untried surroundings, and the university 
system makes matters all the worse. What a strange social dis- 
order and problem may arise under these circumstances is clear 
from the premises, virtually these have arisen and are perplexing 
the minds of educators and political leaders. The attendance at 
the German universities has increased to such an extent that the 
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existence of a “learned proletariate” is becoming a source of 
positive danger and the Universities, one of the glories of the 
Fatherland, are beginning to be looked at with some concern. 
According to Professor Conrad, of Halle, who has made this 
question a special study and first uttered the warning cry against 
the “learned proletariate,” there were twenty years ago 13,400 
students in these schools; ten years ago there were 17,800; and 
now there are about 28,000, or an increase of twenty-six per cent 
within the past five years while the population of the land has 
increased only five per cent. The result of all this is, that there 
is a great over-production of learned specialists in Germany, 
many of whom, becoming disgusted with a social and political 
order that encourages higher education to such an extent as to 
furnish beneficiary aid in some shape or form to twenty-five 
per cent. of these thousands of students yet cannot furnish em- 
ployment for anything like all of them when their preparation 
for life’s work is done. In consequence of this we find not only 
the Germany University graduates in large numbers are seeking 
employment in foreign lands, and that, for instance, nearly all 
the teachers’ agencies of America have on file applications by the 
dozens of such men really proficient in their work, but also that 
many of them are employing their learning to the detriment of 
society. It is from these ranks of unemployed and consequently 
dissatisfied educated men that the learned adherents of socialism, 
which are so abundant in Germany, are secured. In the nature 
of the case one man of this kind is more dangerous to the exist- 
ing order of things than a dozen of ordinary malevolent wage- 
workers. The former is able not only negatively to complain, 
but also positively to devise some means to take vengeance on 
society for his misfortunes. What the solution of this burning 
question is going to be, it would require a prophet and the son 
of a prophet to foretell. 

In the student’s relation to the University this same tendency 
toward the development of independence of judgment and indi- 
viduality prevails. In this regard too the underlying principle 
of the whole system finds its true expression. There are no 
prescribed courses, and each student selects for himself the lec- 
tures and the work to be done. In some departments a certain 
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tradition as to the order of studies exists, and in one or two 
cases also a kind of a law, e. g. that a medical student must first 
take the “physical” course of three years in the natural sciences 
before studying medicine proper; but in principle and also in 
fact a student maps out his work for himself alone. He is ex- 
pected by the anthorities to take at least some lectures each 
term, or at any rate to subscribe and pay for them ; but in fact 
quite a number, after escaping the almost tyranny of the gym- 
nasium, enjoy their academic freedom to such an extent, that 
they take no lectures at all for one or more terms, giving them- 
selves up to pleasures of all kind. Occasionally the authorities 
make a spurt and punish the offenders, as was done in Berlin 
about a year ago, when three dozen young men were expelled, 
but generally the culprits are not troubled. The crisis and tug 
of war comes when the student applies for admission to the 
state examinations. Here the officials are without mercy, and 
do not care whether the student has been four or fourteen years 
at the University preparing for this rigorosum. In general too 
the moral, or immoral, conduct of the student is a matter of lit- 
tle concern to the authorities. Only in case of some flagrant 
violation is he put into the University “carcer,” since he is not, 
at least in some university towns, amenable in ordinary: cases to 
the state law and state officers, but is under the jurisdiction of 
the University court. In the education of this character as in 
the education of his mind, the German student is thus on the 
‘whole thrown upon himself for guidance. Circumstances and 
surroundings are such, that he must develop whatever individu- 
ality there may be in him without external props or supports, 
be this individuality good or bad. The German University will 
either make a man of independent thought and action of him, 
or allow him to go to the bad. 

This explains too in part why those relics of barbarism, ex- 
travagant beer drinking and duelling, have remained so promi- 
nent a factor of German student life. They are of good ances- 
try and pedigree, however degenerate they may have become. 
They are both an outgrowth of the social societies organized 
past centuries by the different “nations” that attended the Ger- 
man Universities. For this reason nearly all of the societies 
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which cultivate these customs, bear the names of this or that 
German or foreign people. There was a time when these soci- 
eties did good work for Germany. In the period of the reac- 
tion, after the Napoleonic wars, they were almost the only refuge 
for independent and free ideas. They have an honorable history 
and have done much to develop and preserve the ésprit du corps 
of the German Universities. But, like all things human, they 
have degenerated; and what may at one time have been par- 
donable practices are now abuses that can only be condemned. 

It is only a seeming and not a real contradiction to the spirit 
of independence in thought that is characteristic of the German 
University system that Germany is not and never has been the 
home of independent action, especially in political matters. The 
attempts that have been made in this direction, such as the rev- 
olution of 1848, have been imitations, generally of the French. 
In Germany independence of action does not go hand in hand 
with independence of thought. In practical life this indepen- 
dence of thought is seldom applied. It does not seem to enter 
the German mind to apply his principles of thought to the ac- 
tual problems of life. When he does attempt to do so, it gen- 
erally ends in an awkward failure. The German Socialists are 
a set of dreamers and undertake impossibilities. This inconsis- 
tency between thought and life is often illustrated in an instruc- 
tive way in university, particularly theological, professors. In 
their lectures they frequently maintain principles with respect to _ 
scripture and theology that consistently would demand their re- 
jection of the Bible as a superhuman revelation; and yet these 
same men will, without apparently seeing the least inconsistency 
in their position, in the pulpit and in actual life show a devotion 
to the word and a trust in the Scriptures seemingly as deep and 
fervent as that of a pietist. What they preach as abstract truth 
in their lectures and books, they cannot or do not apply to prac- 
tice in the ups and downs of life. It is one of the most glaring 
examples of those numberless inconsistencies that honor and 
dishonor almost every member of the human race. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE AND LABORS OF BENGEL. 


Selected and translated from the German of W. Claus by Rev. H.C. 
STUCKENBERG, A. M., Bryan, Ohio, 

John Albrecht Bengel was born on the 24th of June, 1687, at 
Winnenden. He was born of pious parents, his mother being 
the great-grand-daughter of the reformer Brenz. They sought 
to lead the child in the way of the Lord and found in him a 
heart responsive to the grace of God. In 1693, when the child 
was but six years old, his father died. 

The young son possessed a child-like faith and was in such 
intimacy with God, that he afterwards said he could have kept 
his father alive by his prayers, if he had been directed to call 
upon God for the prolongation of his life. 

“He had in his tender youth many godly emotions of the 
heart, and in his seventh year took great pleasure in the pass- 
ages concerning death, sin and righteousness, which taken from 
the Epistle to the Romans, were written in the church of his 
native city.” 

He attended the Latin schools and finally the gymnasium at 
Stuttgart. Concerning his life at the gymnasium he says: “My 
best and greatest teacher was God himself. By his constant 
watchfulness he guarded this slippery age against digressions. 
From my childhood God ordained that I should be able to hear, 
read and learn his word, and its power, unobserved, penetrated 
my heart in such a manner that there sprang up a child-like 
trust in him, an earnestness in prayer, a longing for the better 
life, a pleasure in Bible passages, a keeping of the conscience, 
an aversion for wickedness and love for good. My youth was 
a sea of mercy: so much grace that a hundred old Adams could 
have been drowned in it.” 

His chief aim in his literary pursuits was to become learned 
in the Scriptures. He was much perplexed by the many differ- 
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ent readings of the Greek New Testament. In his perplexity 
this thought came to him: “Divine providence surely has pro- 
vided that the source of revealed wisdom should not be so ob- 
scured, either by error or the malice of men, that one could not 
derive therefrom the essential doctrines of faith unadulterated 
and clear.” 

In the third year of his studies a dangerous illness brought 
him nigh unto death. Though his friends gave him up, he had 
the inner assurance that he should recover, saying according to 
Ps. 118: 17, “I shall not die, but live and declare the works of 
the Lord” 

From 1707 he was for about five years engaged as vicar in 
various places and as tutor in Tiibingen. In 1713 he was ap- 
pointed preceptor of the newly founded cloister school in Den- 
kendorf. He says: 

“As preceptor and preacher I sought to be of real spiritual 
service to my congregation and especially to the young students; 
besides this there were many opportunities to contribute in va- 
rious ways to the common good.” 

In his introductory address he maintained that “he who would 
attain true scholarship, would be most sure to accomplish his 
aim by applying himself to godliness. For a devout man has a 
merciful God, and because he has God, he has the source of 
wisdom, of good and of truth. And even a less talented youth, 
if he would give attention to godliness would make the desired 
advancement, because the grace of God would be an assistance 
to his weaker talents.” “With this opinion,” says his biogra- 
pher, «‘Bengel sought to implant in his students, above all things, 
the seed of piety, particularly to accustom them to venerate 
sacred things and to guard them against falsehood and impurity.” 

Bengel always took a deep interest in his students. He did 
not forget them after they had entered the ministry. Quite a 
number of the pillars of the Christian Church in the fatherland 
were students of Bengel; among them were Reusz, (Ettinger, 
Steinhofer, Hiller, John C. Storr, P. D. Burk, and others. Ben- 
gel had several opportunities to advance to more prominent po- 
sitions, but his modesty interfered. He felt that as long as God 
willed that he should remain in Denkendorf, he would not leave 
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it. He was, however, advanced to the provostship of Herbrech- 
tingen in 1741. Here he devoted himself with pious zeal and 
industry to his pastoral and ministerial labors. Concerning the 
work of the ministry he said: “A minister should plainly set 
forth the way of salvation. Concerning things which are mani- 
festly contrary to the law of God he should earnestly and plainly 
testify, so that the people understand. * * ° In indifferent 
things he should direct each one according to the convictions of 
conscience and admonish not to act against it,—and also insist 
upon the renunciation of the world. He should also bear pri- 
vate testimony at each and every opportunity ;—but he should 
not imagine that he must immediately reprove all the wicked- 
ness he sees, but act according to the impulse of the heart and 
divine light. When a minister is conscious of no influence over 
souls, he should not be discouraged, but rejoice in the good 
which God accomplishes through others. * * One should 
use more scripture in the sermon. I sometimes use half a chap- 
ter. One always presupposes knowledge of the Scriptures 
where there is none.” 

To these principles Bengel adapted himself in his ministry, 
and not in vain, for with joy and wonder the people declared: 
“Such sermons we have never yet heard.” He laid great stress 
on prudent pastoral visiting. Many souls might be benefited by 
private admonition whom the public discourse would entirely 
fail to reach. ‘When souls are to be won, nothing should be 
considered unimportant, and they should be made to know, be 
their number never so small, that we consider it worth while to 
lead them to the Redeemer.” “One should despise nobody. 
* *  * No one is so coarse that he has not a tender spot 
whereby he may be reached.” Says Claus: “Bengel’s calm, 
cheerful, sun-like disposition worked more powerfully and last- 
ingly, if not so strikingly and suddenly, than if the most pow- 
erful, revivalistic preacher had been in his place.” 

Many persons, impressed by his public preaching, were wont 
to come to his home, with the request that he consider their 
case more particularly. This was the origin of “the hours of 
devotion” which he began to hold in his home in Herbrecht- 
ingen. He did not consider this kind of work his gift. To his 
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son-in-law, Dr. Reusz, he writes: “I have from youth up been 
accustomed to public discourse and cannot accommodate myself 
theretb, except in such cases as are unforeseen, without the ap- 
pearance, or at least the fear of the affectation, that I am leading 
others to edification in a singular manner. However, whenever 
by preaching the word I can make a path and remove stones 
out of the way for others who give themselves to these things, 
I do so faithfully.” 

On the other hand he endorsed these gatherings as a means 
of great good. He says: 

“I do not understand what objection there can be to attending 
these meetings. Why should each one remain by himself and 
be pious? It is as if persons were walking out in the country 
and I should command them not to walk together, but each one 
to keep the distance of a gun-shot behind the other.” 

Among other things he treated of the Revelation of St. John. 
What he said was written by his hearers and thus originated his 
famous “Sixty Discourses on the Revelation of St. John.” 

Bengel’s pastoral activity extended far beyond the circle of 
his own congregation at Herbrechtingen. He became pastor 
and confessor to many who sought him for advice, comfort and 
instruction. Many old students sought fields of labor in his 
vicinity in order to avail themselves of the services of the hon- 
ored teacher, ¢. g. Burk, CEtinger, Kaufelin. 

After Bengel had labored in Herbrechtingen for several years, 
his power and experience were demanded in a peculiar manner 
for the entire fatherland. He was elected to an important com- 
mittee by the states’ assembly in 1748. In 1749 he was nomi- 
nated for the consistory and the prelacy of Alspirbach was con- 
ferred upon him. Private counselor Belfinger had insisted upon 
his election, as being a man who would control the schisms in 
the critical times. He was now obliged to leave Herbrechtingen 
and take up his residence in Stuttgart. On the 19th of October 
he preached his farewell sermon from Matt. 22 (the parable of 
the wedding guests) and closed his public labors at this place 
with the following impressive prayer : 

“As thou, O God, hast been with and by me at al! times dur- 
ing my stay at this place, so also be and abide with me here- 
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after, till thou shalt take me to thyself in heaven. Do thou also 
be and abide with those whom I leave behind, the occupants of 
the cloister and other subordinate institutions, of whatever rank, 
age and kind. Bless all who were here accustomed to hear my 
word, or even now hear me for the first time in their life. Bless 
also those who have so often visited my house for prayer, song 
and meditation on thy word. I have, indeed, never said that 
these are to be preferred above others, that they are the only pious 
ones, that they are all right and pure minded. Thou alone, O 
Searcher of Hearts, art able to distinguish them one from the 
other. Even for this reason I commend them to thee, that thou 
shouldst purify, uphold, fortify, establish them. I commend to 
thee the entire congregation. What I have taught at home in 
familiar discourse, that also I have taught publicly, and 1 pray 
thee now, that what has been spoken by me to thy honor and 
for thy name’s sake, thou will cause to bring forth abundant 
and lasting fruit; whatever earthly, however, has crept in, that 
do thou cast into the abyss, into which thou dost cast the sins 
of the penitent. Once more, O thou faithful God, I commend 
myself and all here assembled, to thee, and to the word of thy 
grace. To thy holy name be praise, thanksgiving and adoration 
now and in all eternity. Amen.” 

Of his work in this new sphere at Stuttgart he says: “As often 
as I speak, I speak according to duty and conscience, but when 
I have spoken, I leave the results with God. At Herbrechtin- 
gen I considered myself in the outskirts of the world, at Stutt- 
gart I am in the midst of its surging crowd, and in consequence, 
I, one who has passed his life solely in ecclesiastical occupation, 
in my old age serve as an apprentice in secular affairs. The de- 
nial of my own will made easy all changes otherwise difficult, 
and my constant aim was to promote and preserve God’s glory. 
Towards the most gracious authorities I was disposed as was 
becoming a grateful subject, a faithful counselor, a conscientious 
deputy devoted to the beloved fatherland, and in comparison 
with superiors | consider myself an inferior. Toward my equals 
I always acted according to the rank, and inferiors I looked upon 
as such for whose service the superiors existed. Toward all 
these I considered myself bound to further the good, and as far 
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as possible, to diminish evil, and it was immaterial to me whether 
I did it myself or whether others had the preference.” 

Besides his labors a prelate and counselor of the consistory he 
served a small congregation. Wherever spiritual life aroused it- 
self, he was ready, at all times, to strengthen by counsel and deed. 
Hence he was greatly rejoiced, when in 1747 an awakening oc- 
curred among a number of students in the institution at Tuebin- 
gen, and sought to further the same by epistolary and oral 
counsel and in 1748 by personal visitation. Standing among the 
respectfully listening youths he said: «When I formerly saw one 
of your class, I always esteemed him more highly than myself. 
I thought: This one has not slighted or rejected so much grace 
as I. So act, that you may not also speak in this manner.” 

BENGEL’S LITERARY ACTIVITY. 

Although Bengel was frequently visited by sickness and in 
addition, from his youth had the use of but one eye, he did not 
limit himself to his official duties, but was also an indefatigable 
author. He took pains, as he himself says, not to write a word, 
of which he should repent in the hour of death. 

He first published a number of writings which were designed 
for his students. Soon however his labors led him farther and 
he set himself to edit anew the Greek New Testament. He 
spared no pains to examine thoroughly a great number of older 
editions and more than thirty manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment, which he had in part procured from distant lands, so as to 
obtain the original text in as pure a form as possible. Thus or- 
iginated a work which at first was viewed unfavorably by many, 
but nevertheless, was a blessing for the study of the New Testa- 
ment, at least for those who followed the advice with which 
Bengel’s preface to the N. T. closed: “Adhere strictly to the 
text ; apply the subject entirely to yourself.” 

When Prof. Franke of Halle informed him, that he considered 
it a waste of time to dwell further upon the critical treatment of 
the New Testament he said: “If these men can distribute the 
living waters and fruitfully extend them, then I, on the contrary 
look to the reservoir, which is a work upon which many do not 
often reflect, and yet have the benefit of it. They are in their 
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occupations strangers to the wicked, well, then I also have 
somewhat in which I am a stranger to the pious. I am more 
and more convinced that there are many kinds of souls, and the 
truth not admitted everywhere, but also not everywhere refused, 
and so I| proceed confidently, though perhaps with less haste till, 
the evening time comes. To search the jewels of divine thought 
out of the huge mass of difficult readings I consider my task 
and shall be faithful in the smallest matters. Bengel was not con- 
tent to concern himself about the source merely ; he endeavored 
also to contribute to the furtherance of the treasure-truth con- 
tained in God’s word and to spread intelligence of the same. 
Some of his more extensive writings served this purpose: e¢. g, 
his “Harmony of the Four Gospels,” in which he combined the 
history of our Lord as related by the four evangelists each in his 
own way and according to his own talent, into a continuous nar- 
rative, so as to give the reader one single, complete, methodical 
conception of the life of the Son of God on earth. 

Besides these were his “Exposition of the Apocalypse” and 
his “Sixty Discourses on Revelation.” 

In the last named writings were prominent those peculiarities 
of Bengel, by which he became most known, and in some circles 
ill spoken of, viz.: his accentuation and comprehension of 
prophecy. The most remarkable were his efforts to calculate 
exactly the various periods of the revelation, and the day of the 
appearing of Jesus Christ. The word of the Lord, Mark 13 : 32, 
that no one knew the hour of his return, Bengel explained thus: 
At that time of course, no one knew it, not even the Son, but he 
had afterwards learned of it and had communicated it in the 
Revelation. And because the Revelation frequently specifies 
numbers, Rev. 13 : 18, especially declaring “Let him that hath 
understanding count the number of the beast,” therefore we are 
sufficiently authorized to attempt the computation of the peri- 
ods. Bengel believed that he had found the key. On advent, 
1724, as he was about to prepare a sermon the thought suddenly 
came to him that the number 666 in Rev. 13 contained the de- 
termination of the time and denoted 666 ordinary years to wit, 
the time from the year 1143 to 1809 A. D. and that furthermore 
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the 42 months were to be regarded prophetic months and like 
the 666 were ordinary years. 

From this point Bengel carried out his calculations through 
the entire book of Revelation, tried to show how the vision 
given to John in the Revelation had already in great part found 
fulfillment in the course of sacred and profane history, and 
thought himself able to determine that the return of Jesus 
Christ and the beginning of the millennium would occur in the 
year 1836. Those things which he had demonstrated in a more 
learned manner in the Exposition of the Apocalypse, which 
appeared in 1740, he explained to his hearers in a more popular 
and simply instructive manner, in his Sixty Discourses on the 
Revelation of St. John in the hours of devotion at Herbrecht- 
ingen. * * * 

Notwithstanding these errors the labor of Bengel was of deep 
significance. Already had Spener sought consolation in the fu- 
ture of the Church on account of the wide spread decay in the 
ecclesiastical situation, and comforted himself in the hope, that 
the Lord would destroy antichrist, convert Israel and institute 
better times. Bengel, who in the year 1724 was under the same 
impression which the Thorn massacre spread through Protestant 
congregations, followed in Spener’s footsteps, and brought again 
into prominence the scriptural doctrine of the thousand years’ 
reign, which for centuries had been mistaken and forgotten, or 
restored “the old true order: ‘Antichrist, 1000 years, end of 
world.’” By this means he opened the way for the exposition 
of the prophets, in particular, and for the clearer and deeper 
knowledge of the divine plan of the kingdom in general. Also 
for the simple need of the heart the “Sixty Discourses” proffer 
an abundance of rich edification, even if many of the explana- 
tions must be passed over. 

He sought his own spiritual nourishment not in apocalyptical 
researches, but as he expressly testifies, in the commonest, cat- 
echetical, fundamental truths, in all simplicity and without sub- 
tilty and made faith, hope, love, meekness, humility the prin- 
cipal thing. “The food of my soul continues to be the universal 
child-truth, ‘God so loved the world,’ etc. I seek not learning 
but am longing for the peace of God. In my soul discipline I 
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love to place myself in the two instances when I in Adam ate 
of the forbidden fruit and became subject to death, and again, 
when Christ on the cross spoke in my behalf: ‘Father, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit,’ and in this I esteem myself 
— FF 2 

Those of his writings, which have retained their value for all 
time, and even now for every Bible-student is a mine of the 
costliest gold, his so-called Gnomon, which gives an exposition 
of the entire New Testament. In this he shows himself to be 
an expositor of the Scriptures, truly taught of God, who seeks 
to guard against all additions of his own, and to introduce con- 
cise, short annotations and hints into the text. The Scriptures 
were to him truly the word of God. * * * 

Bengel also accepted the different grades of inspiration in the 
Scriptures. “There is a difference between the kinds of divine 
inspiration which the apostles and-the prophets enjoyed: the 
latter were adapted to the age of youth, the others to the age 
of manhood. All the words which the prophets were to speak 
and write were accurately dictated; the apostles had greater 
freedom, nevertheless their writings are also God’s word. If a 
lord has two amanuenses of one whom is but a clerk and re- 
quires that every word should be dictated, the other one, how- 
ever, so well knowing the mind of his lord and is able of his 
own accord exactly to express it in words, so is also the com- 
position of the latter the master’s will.” Moreover, “A distinc- 
tion has always been made between canonical books of the first 
and second class; I think however that only the Gospels of 
Mark and Luke should be reckoned among the latter. In these 
a lesser degree of divine inspiration takes place; they have not 
the same exactness and punctuality” as Matthew and John. On 
the other hand, however, he was fully convinced that the Scrip- 
tures contained nothing at all that “amounts to nothing.” * * 
In the exposition of the Scripture he dealt according to the 
principle: Put nothing into the Scripture, but draw out all, and 
omit nothing that is contained therein ;” “we must not desire to 
be more spiritual than the Spirit will have, but understand him 
well in the language in which God speaks ;” whoever seeks any- 

Vor. XIX. No. 1. 15 
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thing higher or deeper than the Scripture presents in sum total, 
wanders from the word of the cross, from the simple faith and 
from the sound to serve the absurd. 

The Gnomon, which Bengel prepared according to these 
maxims, soon received a hearty welcome, not only in Germany 
but also in foreign lands among many lovers of God’s word. 
The founder of the Methodist party in England, John Wesley, 
translated the same soon after Bengel’s death, and said: “I had 
determined to write down only my own observations concerning 
the New Testament, and to take no one’s advice, except of the 
authors of the sacred Scriptures. However, after 1 became ac- 
quainted with that great light of the Christian world (viz., Ben- 
gel), | changed my determination entirely, in the conviction that 
I should serve the cause of our holy religion much better if I 
were simply to translate the Gnomon of the New Testament 
than if I should compose many volumes upon the same. 

A publication of Bengel’s not so well known, yet very valua- 
ble, is his German New Testament, in which he gave a new, ex- 
act translation and added a few concise notes and prayers. * * 

Still another of Bengel’s publications should be mentioned 
here, as it was of great importance in the advancement of the 
Christian life of the times in Wurtemburg. It is the so-called 
“Sketch of the Brethren Church.” Already in the year 1722 
had the pious Saxon Count Zinzendorf protected upon his own 
lands the Bohemian-Moravian Brethren, who were driven out of 
their native homes on account of persecutions; soon there were 
more accessions of Lutherans and Reformed, so that the town 
of Herrnhut gradually grew out of the first colony. The differ- 
ent elements could at first by no means agree, but finally the 
Count succeeded in uniting them into a congregation which 
should be the renewal of the old Bohemian-Moravian Church. 
This occurred in the year 1727. Soon the new congregation 
began to develop an extraordinary activity abroad and sought 
also to gain an entrance into Wurtemberg. It could not fail 
therefore that sooner or later it must explain itself to Bengel, 
who was at that time the quiet and leading center of Christian 
and ecclesiastical life at Wurtemberg. For this purpose, as 
early as 1733, Zinzendorf visited him in Denkendorf. But al- 
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ready at that time it was manifest how different were the funda- 
mental views of the two men, although both were disciples of 
the same Master, although they grieved alike at the decline of 
the Church, and each endeavored, for his part, to remedy the 
evil, and to advance the kingdom of God as much as possible. 
Zinzendorf thought that nothing more was to be accomplished 
by the Lutheran Church, and nothing better could now be done 
than to take the few honest and faithful out of it entirely, and 
to form them into a new congregation. And this new congre- 
gation should be secure against the infection of the spirit of the 
age, and thus become the salt of the Christian and heathen 
world, that the doctrine of the blood of Christ might always 
and alone be set forth, and thus firmly unite the congregation 
in Christ. Bengel on the contrary declared: “Our Church is 
indeed far from pure, but yet the true Church; for one should 
not look upon that which has been corrupted by the fault of 
man, but at what God still has in it, as it was with the Church 
of the Old Testament in which Israel though corrupt still re- 
mained the people of God.” And now he considered it his 
calling to set forth more and more the entire comprehensive 
plan of the kingdom of God, and thus to reanimate the mem- 
bers of the Church and to guard them against apostasy. He 
believed that the establishment of a new active Church would 
not proceed so smoothly and finely as Zinzendorf hoped, but as 
former procedures of God showed, must first pass through trials, 
in which with the godless and unbelieving much would be 
cleared away, and then the new would spring up from that 
which remained having passed through the winnowing. Be- 
sides this, notwithstanding the different views, Bengel had no 
cause for years to publicly oppose Zinzendorf and the congre- 
gation formed by him. When his counsel was asked, he of 
course expressed himself plainly enough concerning them. 

He acknowledges their good, and upon one occasion ex- 
pressed himself as follows: “There is no mistake about it, there 
are many just persons among the people of Herrnhut. They 
have the pure word of God, many verbal and written exercises 
in it, a daily practice, no offences and misusages, perfect freedom 
of conscience. When under such circumstances a soul is sin- 
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cere in seeking God it can easily come to the right.” * * On 
the other hand he properly censures Zinzendorf for having too 
exalted ideas of his congregation: “It might well be,” thought 
Bengel, “that nowhere else is so great a number of God’s peo- 
ple found together in one place, yet the Lord has many adher- 
ents, who are of considerabte importance in his estimation; the 
word of God did not come forth out of the Brethren Church, 
nor did it come to them alone. The kingdom of heaven is not 
confined to them, so that anything should be wanting to the 
spiritual welfare of one, who has elsewhere been brought to a 
proper state of mind, because he is not expressly incorporated 
with them. It is an evident assumption, if they of the congre- 
gation hold, that he is not right in fundamental principles, who 
acts according to his legitimate freedom, and has scruples against 
that which they do and teach. Bengel also accuses them of de- 
siring to have the kernel without the hull, z. ¢. Christ without the 
Bible, in other words, that they do not obiain their knowledge 
of Christ from the Scriptures, but from the emotional concep- 
tions of their own hearts or the hearts of others, and from the 
agreeable sermons and hymns concerning the same; just as little 
did he agree, that, out of the entire fulness of scripture truths, 
they should grasp only the sufferings of Christ, and neglect all 
others, that they further, instead of making the Scriptures the 
test in all things, should allow themselves to be led by the 
emotion: “Thus it is with me.” “Whoever regards what the 
Spirit says and what is written more highly than what the con- 
gregation thinks, he is safe.” 

In connection with the turning away from the word of Scrip- 
ure was a lamentable degeneracy into which the Brethren Church 
was drawn (1736-49), and in which there was not merely a tri- 
fling with the blood and wounds of Christ in the most unbecom- 
ing and real childish discourses, but also gross deviations from 
the pure doctrine appeared. Now Bengel considered it his duty, 
to express himself publicly concerning the Brethren Church and 
to warn against the dangers arising within it, anno 1751. He 
did this without any animosity or hostile pride in his “Sketch of 
the Brethren Church.” He endeavored to show, by verbal quo- 
tations from passages of the discourses and hymns of Zinzendorf, 
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in what respect he had deviated from the sacred Scriptures and 
the Lutheran doctrine, and urged, in conclusion, that the con- 
gregation should build its doctrine according to the direction of 
Spangenberg, Zinzendorf’s associate, who was qualified and 
grounded in the Scriptures. Bengel’s warning and admonition 
were not in vain. Zinzendorf, who had already begun to re- 
tratt, before the appearance of Bengel’s publication, at last, re- 
called his mistakes and several decades later, anno 1778, gave 
the Brethren Church an ample creed, composed by Spangen- 
berg, adhering entirely to the Scriptures, with the title: Idea fi- 
dei fratrum, or Brief Abstract of the Christian Doctrine of the 
Evangelical Brethren Church. 


UTTERANCES OF BENGEL CONCERNING THE SPHERE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


The word of God is a lasting warning against the deceitfulness 
of our own hearts. 

The entire Old Testament is presupposed in the New Testa- 
ment, and both are imperishable, Mat. 5:18. And the richer 
the unction of Christians the more apt they become in the right 
use of the Scriptures. 

The natures of the prophecies of the Old Testament I com- 
pare to a landscape painting, in which everything that is near, 
as cattle, fields, trees, travelers, etc., is painted quite large and 
distinct, whereas in the distance entire mountain chains and 
widely scatteted objects are painted close together. So the 
prophets have minutely described and plainly determined im- 
pending events, but the distant future events they have related 
briefly and aggregately. The telescope is the most fitting 
comparison. If one takes notice of the spiritual experiences of 
the heart only, and does not profit by the various, massive won- 
ders and signs of God in the world and church, all things may 
easily become questionable. On this account it is well not al- 
ways to be occupied in such things, with books and practices as 
pertain to the substance of Christianity, because thus bad habits 
are contracted. * * 

The stages of conversion, the process of repentance, etc., can- 
not be definitely determined; each one must indeed entirely 
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surrender to Christ with a sincere heart; this must happen to all, 
but God does not bring all to this point in the same manner. 
Just so soon as one has given himself entirely to Jesus he is his. 

There is but one thing concerning which a person has cause 
to grieve, namely sin. It is not worth while to grieve over any- 
thing else. The more one absorbs himself in his own thoughts, 
so much the longer he withdraws himself from the image of God 
which consists in light and cheerfulness. One must guard 
against one’s own heart, officious temperament and imagination 
and rely only upon God's word. My entire Christianity con- 
sists in this, that | am my Lord Jesus Christ’s own, and that I 
consider this alone my glory and my salvation. 

Whatever tears itself away from the Lord, he permits unwill- 
ingly ; what clings to him, that he holds; and what forces itself 
upon him is dearest to him. 

What is faith? A life of the soul from the word of God. The 
word of God must be in our hearts, not as the grain in the gar- 
ner, where there is little or much, but as the seed in the field, 
which comes up fresh and green and multiplies itself. A Chris- 
tian is a person, from whom the gracious God has won the heart 
through Jesus Christ. 

None of those who have lived since the time of the apostles is 
mentioned by name in the sacred Scriptures, where the promise 
of life is offered them, and yet many have applied the matter to 
themselves, as if it concerned each one of them alone; if they 
have been permitted to do so, then may you, whatever your 
name or whoever you are. Do you therefore do so. Say to 
the great Redeemer: “Thou art mine!” and then he is thine. 
Say: “I am thine!’ and you are his. O grace! O near grace! 
O true grace! O eternal grace! O pure grace! Rejoice, ex- 
ult, ye children of the living God! What is greater than God ? 
What is nearer than a child? Then everything becomes free 
and new. Be not as one who would cleanse himself from his 
filth before going to the spring, or who would rid himself of his 
malady before he would venture into the presence of the physi- 
cian. He alone it is who cleanses by his blood and heals by his 
power. Nothing is necessary but a true heart, which permits 
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itself to be freed from all mistrust and falsity through his truth. 
He is surety for the rest. 

How is it that I see the sun? Look at it and you will see it. 
Do not long question : How shall I arrive at a saving knowledge 
of Christ? The word is near thee in thy mouth and in thy 
heart. Let it be truth, so is it also truth to thee. At one time 
it is taken too lightly as when one breaks into the holy of ho- 
lies without repentance in an improper manner; at another time 
it is made too difficult and one cannot believe that grace is so 
gracious. There is a faith that lays hold of the omnipotence of 
God, and a faith that lays hold of the grace of God in Christ. 
This latter faith saves, but the former does not: is however 
something more than merely a natural fixed and rigid fancy of 
man’s own invention. 

First is fear, then comes longing, soon trust. and peace, and 
finally joy. And this already is somewhat of everlasting life. 

What a precious thing it is to have a simple, childlike confi- 
dence toward God, and yet along with it a holy fear; not to be 
too bold or too familiar, and yet not too timorous and fearful 
toward him. 

If there is anything of awe (at the majesty of God) enters the 
soul of anyone, he should not cast it off immediately. It does 
no harm, it is salutary and good. If any one is assured of grace, 
and has known the Lord Jesus for a long time, he should never- 
theless, at all times gladly permit himself to be humiliated at a 
new stage of the knowledge of the glory of the Lord. The more 
the old nature is bruised the more capable the new inner man 
becomes to see the brightness of the Lord. Whoever proceeds 
without such remarkable fear, will not receive much strength ; 
whoso, however, is deeply humiliated will be the more power- 
fully established and strengthened. 

Propositions concerning the assurance of the forgiveness of 
sins. (1) There is an evidence of grace. (2) This evidence of 
grace generally exists in the beginning of faith in the heart. (3) 
Faith in its beginning is weak. (4) It is more easily strength- 
ened by the free action of the motives of faith and love than by 
troubling one’s self on account of distinct feeling; (5) yet these 
feelings will not remain away, (6) but the less a person contrib- 
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utes to them, the clearer they are; (7) yet each one for his part 
must not be idle, but endeavor to attain such evidence, preserve 
the same and become more perfect; (8) sincere persons can and 
should actively strengthen and edify one another in the assur- 
ance of grace; (9) yet one should guard against premature and 
untimely doings, self-imposed imitation of the example of others, 
arbitrary presumption, dissimulation and the like. 

It grieves me greatly, that, inasmuch as grace has led me so 
gently, for so many years past, and has accompanied me in my 
earthly life to high noon and far past it, —-I notwithstanding have 
brought forth so little fruit and, among that little, scarcely any 
real good fruit. * * * , 

To-day a syllable came to me in which faith, hope, love, pa- 
tience, tranquility, self-denial, etc., are embodied: The “yea” 
(Rev. Ver.) in Matt. 11 : 26. God says: “Thou hast sinned.” 
I say: “Yea.” He: “I have given you my Son.” I: “Yea.” 
He: “I will make you happy forever.” I: “Yea.” He: “This 
you are to suffer.” I: “Yea.” But this in the spirit. No 
idle “yea.” The entire heart must be full of “yea.” All de- 
pends upon thie harmony of our will with the will of God, as for 
the rest there must be a holy peace in the soul. Progress in 
the divine life does not consist so much in an inner, perceptible 
growth, but much more in a real activity, whereby one lets his 
light shine in a fidelity to one’s calling, a careful pilgrimage, 
liberality, wherever opportunity presents itself. 

Good works are all those works, which a person reconciled to 
God in Christ Jesus does according to God’s ordering. It is a 
good work when a servant labors, and also, according to the 
divine regulation, is obedient to his master. So is eating and 
drinking in moderation, in remembrance and gratitude to God, 
a good work. It is not important that I should have the intent 
toward God in every action just so that my heart is directed to 
God, so that every thing I do, even if I do not actually think of 
it will yet be viewed as a good deed. * * 

Is the observance of God’s commandments possible for man 
or not? A natural man who remains in self love can by no 
means keep God's commandments; and even if he does any- 
thing that may have a good name; it still amounts to nothing 
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before God. On the contrary, those who have come to a faith 
in Jesus Christ through the power of the Gospel, to a childlike 
confidence in God, to the forgiveness of sins, to the assurance 
of their state of grace, these serve God with a voluntary spirit, 
and that is keeping God's commandments. This must not be 
taken as though God did not see mistakes in his most obedient 
children, the remission of which were not necessary. No one 
knows better than he who is in the actual practice of obedience. 
What a mercy it is that God interprets the deportment of his 
children on earth, wherein much may be lacking, as the keeping 
of his commandments. * * _ In the midst of many labors, 
the keeping of the heart is necessary and also possible. * * 
One often imagines that if he attends to his labors, he is far- 
thest away from an upright course; but at this very time he is 
the nearest. While at the labor of fishing the disciples were 
called of the Lord. * * * 

Each day has its own tasks. The strength which is not neces- 
sary for me until to-morrow or the day after, is better kept, in 
the meantime, in God’s treasury than in my wicked heart. * * 

God’s economy in the new covenant is this, that he gives his 
people his spirit to prove all things, and then to act with free- 
dom. What God has once given he does not take away, but 
enhances and increases. Thus God has given man understand- 
ing and reason. These he does not take from a regenerate one, 
but wills that he should use them; further, he has given the 
revelations, this man should also use, and so far as these suffice, 
God gives no special revelation. In many things God leaves to 
our choice, to do what we wish, if it is not expressly against his 
commands. And to become assured of this depends more upon 
a good habit of mind than upon single decisions. * * Does 
one entirely offer his will to God, then he also gives in return a 
free will. * * When God leads us in a rough way, then we 
must follow ; does he, however, give the choice of two ways, of 
which one is rough and the other smooth, we would better take 
the latter and thus not tempt God. One can, as it were, con- 
sider it a rule, that whatever comes without his own will or fault, 
comes from God. * * It is a great mistake in praying, espe- 
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cially in case of a special solicitude, to constantly pray and de- 
sire to do all the speaking one’s self and not observe the answer 
of the Lord. Were one to be silent for a little while and atten- 
tive, one would, indeed, not hear a voice, but yet perceive a 
plain, sure, quieting answer. God does not answer with words 
but with deeds; even as we do not discourse much with a beg- 
gar, but give him an alms. 

In the sacred Scriptures most prayers are found to be ad- 
dressed to the Father; in the Gospels many, in the Acts that of 
Stephen and in the Revelation a number, to the Son; none to 
the Holy Ghost. Why? Because he is the Spirit of prayer. 
None the less, however, may we pray to him, because we are 
baptized into his name not less than into that of the Father and 
of the Son. We must always in the exercise of faith and prayer, 
have the love of God and the grace of the Son before the eyes 
and in the heart at the same time. * * * 

Forms of prayer are valuable; but if the heart has been at- 
tuned by them, then they must vanish. One can pray them 
from the heart or by heart. On the other hand, those who al- 
ways insist upon praying from the heart, do also fall into forms 
at last, as certain thoughts always present themselves; and the 
change of words makes no further impression. 

Can there be uninterrupted intercourse with the Saviour, when 
one must concern himself with so many other things in his call- 
ing? Answer: In the case of an upright Christian these things 
are indeed in mind but not in heart; the heart experiences the 
continued influence of Christ. * * Just as easily as we can 
see that any one has been in troubie just so easily can it be per- 
ceived that he has been in communion with God. 

There is indeed nothing better than to commune silently with 
God. Even in intercourse with pious persons there is often that 
which is corrupt. * * Purity, unity, freedom are three ex- 
cellent points of Christianity. The first is the foundation; the 
second follows when one receives a number of companions ; 
yet the third should not suffer any shock thereby ; otherwise it 
is far from successful: Better no unity. * * * 

It is better that God's children should enter into the society 
of others occasionally. When any one is reclusive, he is too 
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much absorbed in his own thoughts. * * Faith can with diffi- 
culty obtain progress in a hermit life, because exercise in works 
of love to neighbors is lacking. * * * 

The ordinary mode of life, in which we should overcome 
hardships and through many comforts arrive at the goal, is mar- 
riage; * * In a domestic experience of divine discipline, 
é. g. sickness, death of children, etc., God teaches us more than 
we generally learn in purely spiritual, seemingly bright exem- 
plary acts. * * I therefore consider it necessary that a bishop 
should be the husband of one wife. I compare the family, in 
which all conditions which God has created and instituted are 
brought together, to a bee hive, and on the contrary, such a 
lonesome cloister full of unmarried people to a wasp’s nest. 

How is it with regard to the assurance of a child of God with 
reference to his persevering in faith to his final salvation? (1) 
It is all chiefly on God’s part. (2) As for man, the assurance 
of the forgiveness of sins is distinguished from continuing in a 
state of grace, in that (3) a transient believer cannot have the 
latter. (4) Also true believers must have endured trials, that 
they may be approved. (5) The nearer the end comes the 
greater this assurance and triumph. (6) The apostle himself 
says: “Il am persuaded that he is able, has the power,” etc. 
(7) It is best not to think much upon that which is to come, 
but run one’s course simply and faithfully, and leave the rest to 
God. The God who has upheld me thus far will still do so 
henceforward. (8) He is faithful and will certainly do so. Be- 
cause thou hast kept the word of my patience I will also keep 
thee. (9) Believers will be happy as soon as they die. Yet 
there is a great difference between this happiness and that which 
will be revealed at the last day. We shall be manifested with 
him in glory, as hitherto the glory of the Son of God is not yet 
what it will be. The moment of our departure from this world 
is the critical point of our condition in eternity. Yet in my 
opinion, a great many remain in uncertainty until they learn at 
that great day how it is with them. Especially among hypo- 
crites a false hope and imagination which is terrible may effect 
them till the coming of Christ. Therefore it is well to make 
sure of an entrance into the eternal kingdom. 
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According to all that we know of the mercy of God, it is 
credible that there is remaining another covenant for the poor 
ignorant heathen. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS, ADDRESSES AND SERMONS OF BENGEL. 


On the 23d of March 1736 he writes concerning an unmar- 
ried person who experienced most terrible pangs of conscience 
on account of her former sinful life : 

«“Esteemed Friend: My soul desires, in reply, to touch upon 
that which is conformable to the will of God and which may 
tend to the real fundamental improvement and comfort of that 
lady. 

What is contained in the letter is in every respect something 
so terrible and of such a nature that there is reason for humilia- 
tion to the very lowest degree in the sight of God. This soul has 
reason, as one of her secrets arouses, to prove herself in other 
things and to advance from the natural feeling of inner wretch- 
edness, and so lamentable an outbreak, toward acknowledg- 
ment, pardon, reconciliation and amendment of other evils, that 
the power of sin may be broken by the greater power of grace. 
It would be well to read God’s word diligently, to discipline 
one's self thereby as well as by prayer. Especially useful will 
be 1 Cor. 6, Rom. 1-8, Ps. 51, etc. It is certain that no sin is 
so great, unnatural, horrible and inhuman, that it cannot be de- 
stroyed. All sin-stains, no matter how foul, of those who cling 
to the Saviour, are washed out by the blood of Jesus Christ the 
Son of God, and even if the body has been dishonored and pro- 
faned in never so base a manner, then it is dead because of sin, 
and in death will it be dissolved, and afterwards all will be new. 
Therefore asking, seeking, knocking, beseeching, waiting is the 
only way to obtain help, and indeed not only for this or that 
pressing sin but for the entire state of the tree with all its roots, 
stem, branches and fruits. One soul takes things too easy, an- 
other too difficult. * * 

The store of dark unbelief and the chaos of uncleanness and 
sin can cause much trouble ; however it may be done; when one 
cleans a house or room, all the filth is sought out, removed, 
swept out, but afterwards does not stop to separate the filthy 
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stuff, but takes it upon a shovel and throws it away ; so must we 
do in spiritual matters. God’s word must heal all. Those who 
seek his face, surely find him, and when they have once obtained 
a view of his standard they know where to turn and where to 
go, even if sometimes they do not, in their humiliation always 
see it. Only one must not forget the cleansing of former sins, 
when one has truly received the same, but have and keep a se- 
rene, cheerful countenance, and in case of this or that unwise 
step or offense, not tarry long, but constantly press forward to 
the mark without shamefacedness and temerity.” 

To a tempted vicar Bengel wrote on Sept. 19, 1746: “The 
present soul condition of the lord vicar arises for the most part 
from a greater attention to himself than to the loving heart of 
God, whereby he inclined himself to us in Jesus Christ. Now 
there is nothing to be accomplished or gained by all conviction, 
by all meditation and reflection, and personal pains, but the only 
way is for the beloved lord vicar to look away from himself and 
as though he were not among men, only to contemplate the love 
of God, his compassion towards all his works, and to commit the 
application of the same to the soul, to the spirit of grace in quiet 
contemplation and patient waiting, and in this to reflect: I, an 
insignificant, simple particle will not be a burden to the great 
God, the kind Saviour, who bears somuch. Whenever a bright 
ray comes it is time to hold on. The transition from one's self 
into Christ must come at sometime. Then one’s own labor 
ceases and transforms itself into rest- If, however, it does not 
succeed quickly and completely, then patience is necessary, for 
God himself has patience with us. It is safest to persevere in 
God’s school of discipline till he himself sends peace. Then one 
will know to whom to be grateful. It is grace alone which 
makes the heart firm, and drives away the many conflicting 
thoughts, and to praise God is the best remedy against all dark 
and terrible incidents. In God’s pure mercy must we seek our 
refuge, and not once think of an unpardonable condition, and 
when we can once hold ourselves to this for our peace, then we 
must impress this nervum (the principal thing) and the little 
word which proved advantageous, upon our memory; for the 
timorous heart forgets nothing easier than this. * * A sin- 
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gle drop of grace clears away the sorrows of the past be they 
never so many.” 

From a sermon on Rom. 6: 12-14, preached at Stuttgart, 
July 6, 1712: “There are three classes of men: 1. Those who 
are without the law, living in security. 2. Those who are under 
the law living in anxiety and fear. 3. Those who are under 
grace, living in contentment. 

In the first case the man is neither under the law, nor under 
grace. The law indeed condemns him, but he does not realize 
it. Lusts proceed in an unhindered course, and he freely in- 
dulges them and does not deny himself anything ; to him every- 
thing is proper, he does what he will. His law is nothing but 
his own will and crude sense. When God presents his claims 
he says: depart from me, or simply lets it pass by gradually. 
He goes on in self-love and blindness, and because God is silent, 
he thinks, there is no danger. If however it occurs to him that 
God is just, he seizes upon a number of passages in self-defence 
and dies without even for a moment being alarmed at the thought 
of hell. 

It is indeed a great favor if God cause such persons to per- 
ceive his holy severity and wrath, and chastises them by a se- 
vere punishment. This those experience who are under the 
constraint and impulse of the law. Then the law comes in with 
his claims, punishes and judges all doing and not doing even the 
most concealed and most unblameable. It forbids everything, 
threatens, oppresses, pursues the conscience with the curse. 
Then all is stirred up. The person is horror stricken, and tries 
this and that but all together in his own strength; but as these 
amount to nothing so nothing of value can result. And as he 
has hitherto considered nothing as sin, now everything becomes 
sin to him; he knows not what course to pursue nor how to help 
himself. Conscience is weak, timid, fearful, falls into lamenta- 
tion and misery, trouble and labor. Indeed he acknowledges 
the will of God to be right, but has not the strength to fulfil it. 
The first described condition and the second often commingle, 
or quickly exchange places in one and the same person. Per- 
sons of both classes are concluded under sin, and there is only 
this difference, that the latter feel it. Both are entrapped, but 
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the former are pleased in their bonds, the latter would gladly be 
released, but do not know how to accomplish it. Nevertheless 
the law according to its own peculiar office endeavors to lead 
the latter to Christ and to faith, * * Those who succeed in 
this belong to the third happy class and are under grace. 
Through faith they become freed from guilt. Through the ex- 
perience of grace conscience is made light, the understanding 
enlightened by the knowledge of the will of God; trust and love 
are poured into the soul, and a lively hope, life and strength 
from God and a willing obedience. Thus the law finds nothing 
more that is censurable. For to those under grace the apostle 
gives the admonition: Let not sin reign, etc. Sin is still in the 
pbeliever as a root and is still active. Hence lust and its sensa- 
tion. It actuates the will, seeks to use the members as its tools, 
and where this is permitted, it reigns. The external members, 
eyes, ears, tongue, hands, feet are at its command. Whenever 
it goes to such an extent, the individual falls again from one sin 
into another and then under the law. We should therefore 
suppress the sin in the strength of the Lord. And we can do 
so too. The death and life of Christ operate in us. 

Bengel had but poor health from his youth, yet he lived to 
the age of sixty-five years, and his activity was little hindered 
in that time. When on the 24th of June, 1752, he had passed 
his sixty-fifth year, God began to pull down this tabernacle. 
Appetite failed, strength diminished, although as a general thing 
he experienced no particular suffering. On Nov.1 he celebrated 
the Lord’s Supper with his friends; the next morning, Nov. 2d, 
between one and two o'clock, he yielded up his spirit into the 
hands of his Lord. When Burk said to him the words: Lord 
Jesus, for thee I live, for thee I suffer, for thee I die, thine I am 
dying or living,” the servant of God already half asleep laid his 
pale hand upon his heart, to declare his acquiescence, and thus 
it remained upon his lifeless heart. At his burial all the gates 
of Stuttgart were closed, and the entire populace which might 
well realize what a blessed vessel of Jesus Christ had been re- 
moved from them, accompanied the body to its last resting place. 
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The Standard Symphonies, their History, their Music and their Composers, 
a Handbook, by George P. Upham. Romanism versus the Public School 
System, by Daniel Dorchester, D, D. A Manual of Decorative Composi- 
tion, for Designers, Decorators, Architects, and Industrial Artists, by Henri 
Mayeux, translated by J. Gonins, illustrated by nearly 300 engravings. 
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Studies on the Religious Problems of Our Country, by the Rev. Milton H, 
Stine. 
GERMAN. 


THEOLOGICAL.—Grundriss der Symbolik fir Vorlesungen. Dr. G. 
Plitt. 2. Ed. edited by Dr. Fried. Wiegand. pp. 184. Erlangen. Die 
Glaubenslehre der evang.-luther. Bekenntnisse, in ihren Grundzigen zu- 
sammenhangend dargestellt. Pastor Friedr. Bartels. pp. 154. Gotha. 
Der Gettesbegriff in den heidnischen Religionen der Neuzeit. A Study 
in comparative religion. Ch. Pesch, S.J. pp. 140. Freiburg. Die 
Ethik des Utilitarismus. Emil Kaler. pp. 78. Hamburg. Afologie 
des Christentums. 1. Thl.: Gott und die Natur. 2. Thl.: Gott und 
die Offenbarung. Dr. Paul Schanz. pp. 386. Freiburg i. Br. Dée 
Wahrheit des Christentums. Aug. Heinr. Braasch. pp. 297. Jena. 
Die Wache am Grabe Christi und die Leugner seiner Auferstehung. 
Beitrag zur Apologie der evangelischen Auferstehungsgeschichte. J. 
Kulmann. pp. 124. Wirzburg. Die Lehre d. heil. Athanasius von 
der Siinde und Erlisung. Eine Dogmengeschichtl. Untersuchg. G. 
A. Pell. pp. 239. Passau. Ueber die Kirchliche Bedeutung der Theo- 
logie A. Ritsch?’s. Conferenzvortrag. F.H.R. Frank. pp. 77. Er- 
langen. Der Begriff der Heiligkeit im Neuen Testament. Eine von 
der Haager Gesellschaft zur Verteidigung der Christlichen Religion ge- 
krénte Preisschrift. Pfr. Ernst Issel. pp. 159. Leiden. Dée Chris- 
tenichre im Zusammenhang. Ein Hilfsbuch fiir Religionslehrer und 
fiir reifere Confirmanden. Dr. Gehr. v. Zezschwitz. 4 Abtlgn. In- 
halt: 1. Die to Gebote und der 1. Glaubensartikel. 2. Aufl. pp. 232. 
2. Der 1. und 3. Glaubensartikel. 2. Aufl. pp. 420. 3. Die Gnaden- 
mittel-Lehre. 2. Aufl. pp. 216. 4. Das Vater-Unfer. Hrsg. von Pfr. 
G. v. Zezschwitz. pp. 123. Glaube und Wissen bei Lotze. Dr. Carl 
Thieme. pp. 48. Leipzig. Lehrbuch der Fundamental-Theologie oder 
Apologetik. Second enlarged and improved edition. Dr. Frz. Hettinger. 
pp. 926. Freiburg i. Br. Handbuch der theologischen Wissenschaften, 
etc., hrsg. v. O. Zockler. 3. Aufl. 1. Bd. 1. Abtlg. Grundlegung u. 
der Schrifttheologie 1. Halfte. pp. 477. Nordlingen. Die Wissen. 
schaft der Christlichen Lehre, von dem evangelischen Grundartikel aus 
im Abrisse dargestellt. 3. Hfl.: Ethik. Dr. Martin Kahler. pp. 461- 
676. Erlangen. Lehrbuch der biblischen Theologie d. neuen Testa- 
ments. 5. Aufi. B. Weiss. pp. 700. Berlin. 

BIBLICAL.—Kursgefasster Commentar zu den heiligen Schriften Alten 
and Neuen Testaments, sowie zu den Apokryphen, edited by Drs. H. 
Strack and O. Zéckler, with the codperation of Drs. Burger, Kloster- 
man, Kiibel, etc. A. Altes Testament. 6. Abth.: Die Psalmen und die 
Spriiche Salomos, by Drs. F. W. Schultz and H. Strack. pp. 392. B. 
Neues Testament. 4. Abth.: Die Gefangenschaftsbriefe d. Apostels 
Paulus, ausgelegt v. G. Schnedermann. pp. 85. Die Pastoralbriefe d. 
Apostels Paulus u. der Hebraerbrief, ausgelegt v. R. Kiibel. pp. 87- 
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205. Der Brief d. Jakobus, die zwei Briefe Petri u. der Brief Juda, 
ausgelegt v. K. Burger. pp. 207-283. Die drei Briefe Johannis, aus- 
gelegt v. E. Ch. Luthardt. pp. 284-347. Die Offenbarung Johannis, 
ausgelegt v. R. Kiibel. pp. 349-508. Nordlingen. esus von Nazar- 
eth Ein Epos. E. Rutenburg. pp. 368. Bielefeld. Die paulinischen 
Reden der Apostelgeschichte. Wistorisch-grammatisch und biblisch- 
theologisch ausgelegt. Pastor Dr. Frdr. Bethge. pp. 336. Gdt- 
tingen. Die Biicher Samuelis und der Konige. Dr. Aug. Klosterman. 
pp. 503. Nordlingen. Hiob. Ed. Reuss. pp. 115. Meue Testament- 
lische Schriften, griechisch mit kurtzer Erklarung. H.S. Geebel. In- 
halt: 1. Die Briefe Pauli and die Thessalonicher. pp. 38. 2. Der 
Brief Pauli an die Galater. pp. 35. Der 1. u. 2. Brief Pauli an die 
Korinther. pp. 92 and 75. 5. Der Brief Pauli andie Romer. Die 
biblische Zeitrechnung vom Ausszuge aus Aigypten bis zum Beginne der 
babylonischen Gefangenschaft mit Beriickicht. der Resultate der Assyr- 
iologie und A-gytologie. C. Lederer. pp. 180. Speyer.  Keil’s Bid- 
lischer Kommentar iib. die zwilf kleinen Propheten. Third improved 
edition. pp. 718. Leipzig. Der Galaterbrief, nach seiner Echtheit 
untersucht, nebst krit. Bemerkgn. zu den Paulin. Hauptbriefen. R. 
Steck. pp. 386. Berlin. Die Abfassungszeit der synoptischen Evan- 
gelien. Ein Nachweis aus Justinus Martyr. Dr. Ludw. Paul. pp. 50. 
Leipzig. Commentar zum Réimerbrief. 1. Theil. Dr. Carl Wilh. 
Otto. pp. 462. Glauchau. Avitisch-exegetischer Handbuch iiber den 
Brief an die Hebrier. Wr. Bernh. Weiss. pp. 369. Gottingen. 
Lexicon Greco-Latinum in libros Novi Testamenti, editio tertia emen- 
data et aucta. C.L.W. Grimm. pp. 474. Leipzig. Kritisch-exe- 
getischer Kommentar tiber das Neue Testament. 5. Abth. Inhalt: 
Kritisch-exegetischer Handbuch tber den 1. Brief an die Korinther. 
7. Aufl. neu bearb. v. Consist.-R. Prof. Dr. George Heinrici. Dr. H. 
A. W. Meyer. pp. 516. Gottingen. Der 2. Briefe St. Pauli an die 
Corinther. Eine biblische Pastoraltheology. Pfr. Friedr. Langheinrich. 
pp. 219. Stuttgart. Die Vollfiihrung des Geheimnisses Gottes. Erk- 
larung von Offenbarung Johannis Cap. to-22. Johannes Eremita. pp. 
80. Giitersloh. Schultz’s Alttestamentliche Theologie, Die Often- 
barungsreligion auf ihrer vorchristl. Entwickelungsstufe. 4. Véllig 
Umgearb. Aufl. 1. Halfte. pp. 400. Gédttingen. 
HIsTORICAL.—Fohann Kepler und die grossen kirchlichen Streitfra- 
gen seiner Zeit. Dr L. Schuster. Eine Kepler-Studie. pp. 243. Graz. 
Geschichte des Christlichen Gottesdienstes. Ein Handbuch fiir Vorlesun- 
gen und Uebungen im Seminar. Dr. H. A. Kostlin. pp. 263. Frei- 
burg i. B. Doctor Pomeranus, Fohannes Bugenhagen, a life picture of 
the Reformation. H. Hering. pp. 175. Halle. gypten und digyft- 
isches Leben im Altertum. Adf. Erman. 2. Bd. mit 164 Abbildungen 
im Text und 5 Vollbildern. pp. 351-742. Tubingen. Second and re- 
vised edition of Adolf Harnack’s Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte. 1. 
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Bd.: Die Enstehung des kirchlichen Dogmas, pp. 752; und 2, Bd.: Die 
Entwickelung des kirchlichen Dogmas, pp. 483. Freiburg, i. B. Doctor 
Martin Luther's Leben, Thaten und Meinungen. Auf Grund reichlichen 
Mitteilungen aus seinen briefen und Schriften dem Volke erziihlt. 3. Bd. 
Lic. Martin Rade. pp. 770. Neusalz i. S. Bettriige zur semitischen 
Religionsgeschichte. Der Gott Israel’s und die Gitter der Heiden. F. 
Balthgen. pp. 316. Berlin. Undekannte handschriftiiche Predigten und 
Scholien Martin Luther's, aufgefunden, beschrieben und untersucht. P. 
Tschackert.* pp. 72. Berlin. Die Besessenheit mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der Lehre der hi, Viiter. UD, Leistle. pp. 178. Dillingen. 
Der leidende und der sterbende Messias der Synagoge im ersten nachchrist- 
lichen Fahrtausend, Dr. G. H. Dalman, pp. too, Berlin. edigion 
und Mythologie der alten Aegypter. Nach den Denkmiilern bearb. 2. 
Hiilfte. H. Brugsch. pp. 281-758. Leipzig. Die babylonisch-assyr- 
ischen Vorstellungen vom Leben nach dem Tode. Nach den Quellen mit 
Beriicksichtigung der alttestamentlichen Parallelen dargestellt. Dr. Alfs. 
Jeremias. pp. 126. Leipzig. Aus der Geschichte des Christenthums. 
Sechs Vorlesungen, im Februar und Miirz zu Darmstadt gehalten, Dr, 
Carl Sell. pp. 163. Darmstadt. Das Uprchristenthum, seine Schriften 
und Lehren, in geschichtlichen Zusammenhang beschreiben, Dr, Otto 
Pfleiderer. pp. 891. Akademische Vortriige. J.v. Dillinger. pp. 427. 
Nirdlingen. Geschichte der Hebriier. 1. Halbbd. Quellenkunde und 
Geschichte der Zeit bis zum Tode Josuas, R. Kittle. pp. 281. Gotha. 
Die Religion zu Rom unter den Severen, mit Genehmigung des Verfassers 
libersetzt v. Dr. G. Kriiger. Jean Reville. pp. 296. Leipzig. Luther 
und Hutten. Eine Historische Studie tiber das Verhiiltnis Luther's zum 
Humanismus in den Jahren 1518-1520. C. Werckershagen. pp. 94. 
Wittenberg. Luther's Lehre im ihrer ersten Gestalt, Dr. A. W. Dieck- 
hoff. pp. 199. Rostock. Zur Geschichte der deutschen Protestanten 
1555-1559. Nebst einem Anhang von archivalischen Beilagen. Gust. 
Wolf. pp. 473. Berlin. Aus Schubart’s Leben und Wirken, Mit einem 
Anhang: Schubart’s Erstlingswerke und Schuldiktate. Eng. Nigele. 
pp. 448. Stuttgart. Geschichte der Christlichen Ethik. 1. Hilfte. Vor 
der Reformation. Ch, E, Luthardt. pp. 80, Leipzig. 
MISCELLANEOUS.— Die Entstehung des Gewissens. Dr. Paul Reé. pp. 
253. Berlin. Z/f ungedruckte Predigten Luther's gehalten in der Trin- 
itatiszeit 1539. Nach Zwickauer und Heidleberger Handschriften zum 
ersten Male veréffentlicht, v. g. Buchwald. pp. 116. Werdau. Es is¢ im 
keinem Andern Heil, Predigten, zumeist in der Universitiitskirche zu 
Leipzig gehalten. Dr. C. E. Luthardt. pp. 140. Leipzig. Kant, Lotze, 
Albrecht, Ritschi. A critical study. L. Stéhlin. pp. 253. Leipzig. 
Praktisches Christenthum, Vortriige aus der inneren Mission. Th, 
Schiffer. pp. 172. Giitersloh. Lateinische Hymnen des Mittelalters. 
F. W. E. Roth. Als Nachtrag zu den Hymnensammlungen von Daniel, 
Mone, Vilmar und G, Morel. pp.165. Augsburg. Das deutsche Kirch- 
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enlied im 16.,17., und 18. Fahrhundert, Eine literarhistorische Betracht- 
ung seines Entwickelungsganges. Dr. O. Wetzstein. pp. 132. Neustre- 
litz. Die Leichenverbrennung innerhalb der christlichen Kirche. A his- 
torical theological study. Pfr. Karl Sartorius. pp. 55. Basel. Fourth 
edition of Dr. Heinrich Schmid's Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte. Nen- 
bearbeitet von Dr. Alb. Hauc. pp. 414. Nirdlingen. Ainderandach- 
ten fiir alle Sonn—und Festtage des Fahres. Mit Vorwort von Dr, Alex. 
v. Oettingen, Lisa v. Engelhardt. pp. 410, Bielefeld. Das Wesen der 
Seele uud die Natur der getistigen Vorgiinge im Lichte der Philosophie seit 
Kant und ihrer grundlegenden Theorien, historisch-kritisch dargestellt. 
Dr. J. H. Witte. pp. 336. Halle. ntwurf eines Systems evangelischer 
Liturgik. Dr. Hein. Basserman, pp. 68. Stuttgart. Fvagestiicke iiber 
Kirche und Gottesdienst, nebst einem kirchlichen Gebetbiichlein fiir evan- 
gelische Christen. Pastor L, Spitta. pp. 56. Hannover. AHiidfsbuch zur 
Einfiihrung in das liturgische Studium. Dr, Herm. Hering. pp. 311. 
Wittenberg. Geschichte der Moralstreitigkeiten in der romisch-katho- 
lischen Kirche seit dem 16 Jahrh., mit Beitriigen zur Geschichte und Char- 
akteristik d. Jesuitenordens, 2. Bde. J. von Dollinger und F, H, Reusch, 
Erinnerungen aus dem Leben eines Landgeistlichen.. 3. Bd. 3. Aufl. C. 
Biichsel. pp. 316. Berlin. _Hausandachtsbuch f. lutherische Gemeinden. 
Tiagliche Abendandachten nach der Ordng. d. Kirchenjahres. 2. Aufl. A. 
Meyer. pp. 646. Stavenhangen. 


————-_ ~—--—™” 


REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


I.—BIBLICAL. 


Biblical Antiquities: A Handbook for Use in Seminaries, Sabbath- 
Schools, Families, and by all Students of the Bible. By Edwin Cone 
Bissell, D. D., Professor in Hartford Theological Seminary. With 
Numerous Illustrations and Tables. 12mo. pp. 420. Price $1.50. 
Philadelphia: The American Sunday-School Union. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, in its purpose to provide a work on 
Biblical Antiquities which would utilize the results of scholarly investi- 
gation during the last quarter of a century, and bring its statements into 
harmony with the latest and best knowledge, was happy in obtaining 
the services of Dr. Bissell to prepare it. Dr. Bissell’s high reputation as 
a Biblical scholar and careful writer itself must go far toward at once 
making the work a standard in the department to which it belongs. The 
task to be accomplished in it required the traversing of an immense field 
of remote history and facts, where patient, wide, diligent, and careful 
scholarship alone could avoid error and furnish the truth. The pages 
of the volume throughout bear clear testimony that the author has suc- 
cessfully employed his high qualifications for the difficult task. Abso- 
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lute accuracy is, of course, impossible, but the evident marks of compe- 
tency, sound judgment, and fidelity to the best and fullest information 
accessible, give assurance that the work must take the rank of an 
authority in its department. 

The help which the volume will afford to students, Sunday-school 
teachers and general readers of the Bible, can hardly be overestimated. 
If they would understand the word of God in all its relations and bear- 
ings, they must read it in the light of the conditions of life, the coun- 
tries, customs, manners and habits of the peoples among whom it was 
written. Those ancient times and circumstances must be brought down 
to us—facts geographical, topographical, agricultural, and ethnological, 
civil and social institutions, laws, habits, all that ferm the background 
in which Biblical facts are set. This presentation, by Dr. Bissell, of 
the domestic, social, civil and religious conditions, not only of the He- 
brews but of the surrounding nations with which their history is often 
connected, will be found eminently suited to the needs of those for 
whom the work has been prepared. It cannot have too wide a circula- 
tion. 

Theauthor’s bearing toward the claims of the so-called Higher Criticism, 
for the reconstruction of some portions of the Old Testament, especially 
of the Pentateuch, and the changed order of things which such reconstruc- 
tion would give, is justand happy. These claims are necessarily, though 
only incidentally, brought under notice, and are found indefensible in 
face of all the unquestionable facts. His statement as to the failure of 
the effort made in some quarters to show that the wine spoken of in the 
Bible as a blessing was unintoxicating, may to so some seem hardly a 
fair judgment, if his language is meant to imply, as it seems to, that the 
expressed juice of the grape was not counted wine at all unless it had 
undergone fermentation or become intoxicating, in contradiction of such 
old authorities as Stockius, Schleusner, etc., and the generic application 
of divos in the Septuagint to the fruit of the vine in all its conditions 
and changes. But Dr. Bissell has judiciously pointed out the Scripture 
teachings which preclude the possibility that any one should rightly 
claim the Bible as encouragement to the drink-habit and its desolations. 

The work is properly supplied with fitting and expressive illustrations, 
is well printed on good paper, and neatly and substantially bound. In- 
dexes are added, one of the Scripture passages referred to in the text, 
and another a general index of the subjects. M. V. 


The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Romans. With Notes, Comments, 
Maps and Illustrations. By Rev. Lyman Abbott, Author of ‘‘Diction- 
ary of Religious Knowledge’’ and a Series of Commentaries on The 
New Testament. 8vo. pp. 230. New York and Chicago: A. S. 
Barnes & Company. 


Whatever Dr. Abbott’s pen touches is lucid, interesting and forcible. 
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He is also a master in exposing the mistakes, weaknesses and defects of 
the old schools of theology and at the same time is quite as much of a 
master in prepetrating similar obliquities. Theology is not Dr. Ab- 
bott’s forte. 

About one-third of this volume, and by much the most valuable por- 
tion of it, consists of six chapters treating respectively of ‘Saul of 
Tarsus,’’ ‘*The Conversion of Paul,’’ ‘“‘Paul the Missionary,”’ ‘‘Paul the 
Writer,” ‘The Pagan World,” and ‘‘Paul’s Remedy for Sin.”’ 

It is in the latter chapter, when he comes to the relation of sanctifi- 
cation and justification, that the author flounders. This, he holds, is a 
distinction without a difference. Making right the relation between God 
and the soul and making right the soul itself, is a distinction purely ab- 
stract and metaphysical, and has no existence in actual experience. When 
the prodigal came to himself he went to his father. These two acts 
Dr. Abbott identifies, after reading a lecture to the former teachers and 
fathers of the Church, and coolly telling the world, ‘after eighteen cen- 
turies of Christian education, the majority of Christian men, not to say 
Christian teachers, do not understand it.’’ Of course after making one 
act of those two scenes in the prodigal’s recovery, and wholly ignoring 
the vital connexion between this parable and the two previous ones, the 
good shepherd going after the lost sheep and the woman seeking the 
lost coin, showing what has transpired before the lost son comes to 
himself, Dr. Abbot surprises no one by his assertion that ‘in the actu- 
alities of human experience the rectification of our relations with God 
and the first steps in the rectification of our own souls, are not only 
contemporaneous but absolutely the same.’’ Thus a Liberal teacher, 
whom the shepherdless flock of the late Mr. Beecher have chosen as 
their guide, ranges himself with the Council of Trent, promulgates the 
scholastic theology, and says in effect that the Reformation instead of 
leading the Church out of error led it only deeper intoerror. It was at 
best only a war about words, a vast ado about nothing. Certainly if 
Dr. Abbot had been around, with his confusion of sanctification with 
justification—a confusion which was responsible for nearly all the cor- 
ruption that was then sapping the Church, there would have been no 
reformation. Certainly not on the line of the sinner’s justification. 
And a reformation on any other line would not have survived to the 
present. To the writer it seems to be the very core of the Gospel that 
God saves sinners, cancels their guilt and thereby renders their renewal 
possible. That the forensic act in heaven is simultaneous with the 
therapeutic act in the soul we do not here question, but recurring once 
more to the prodigal we certainly do see him lying on his father’s bosom 
before he stands clad with the best robe. 
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The Lesson Commentary. On the International Sunday School Lessons. 
For 1889. By Rev. Jesse L. Hurlbut, D. D., and Rev. Henry M. 
Simpson, M. A. pp. 261. $1.25. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
This work is characterized by completeness and by clearness, so that 

teachers who feel the need of ‘Helps’ will find here pretty much all 

they need, and in an intelligible and satisfactory form. 

Every Lesson begins with the Subject, Golden Text, Time, Place Par- 
allel Passages. Then follows a general introduction. This is succeeded 
by the Lesson itself in both the Authorized and Revised versions. Then 
follow the Comments. The editors have the modesty, taste and discre- 
tion to substitute for their own exposition, brief and terse extracts of the 
foremost biblical scholars of this country and of England, among them 
Whedon, Schaff, Barnes, Alexander, Abbot, Plumptre, Farrar, Lightfoot 
and Alford. About the only Lutheran that is frequently quoted is 
Bengel. After this we have a list of Helpful References, Practical Les- 
sons, closing with Hints to teachers. There is also a number of plates, 
plans and good maps and complete Indices. 

For the use of Methodists we could readily commend a volume like 
this, assuring them that it is just about what they want. To Lutheran 
ministers who have an intelligent knowledge not only of the Scriptures 
but also of the system of faith to which their church holds, many of 
these pages will be found helpful, instructive and suggestive. But that 
the laity of the Lutheran Church should use Lesson Comments like 
these as their key to the knowledge of Scriptures, and then impart the 
knowledge furnished by this key to the children of our Sunday Schools, 
can only mean, the introduction of Methodist theology and with it the 
Methodist system in general into the Lutheran Clfurch. Here we see 
one of the most serious dangers attending the use of the International 
Lessons by Lutherans. And it suggests the question whether there is 
any use in attempting to indoctrinate our students for the ministry in 
the Lutheran faith, if the teachings of the Methodists, Congregational- 
ists and Presbyterians are to be imported among our people through the 
more direct route of the Sunday School. 


New Edition of Meyer’s Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar iiber das 
Neue Testament. 1. Apostelgeschichte, von Dr. Hans Heinrich Wendt 
7th Auflage. pp. vi., 564. Price 7 marks 40 pf. 2. Die Drei Briefe 
des Apostels Johannes, von Dr. Bernhard Weiss, 5th Auflage. pp. 
vi., 211. Price 3 marks 40 pf. 3. Der Erste Brief an die Korinther, 
von Dr. Georg Heinrici, 7th Auflage. pp. xiii., 516. Price 7 marks. 
4. Brief des Jacobus, von Dr. Willibald Beyschlag, 5th Auflage. pp. 
viii., 240. Price 4 marks. Gottingen: Vanderhoeck & Ruprecht. 
The distinguishing characteristics of Meyer’s New Testament Com- 

mentary are well known. Their strongest feature is the accuracy and 
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acumen of the historical and philological detail investigation. The new 
editions, as they appear, are prepared by men of acknowledged author- 
ity in this line of research, the majority of them occupying a mediating 
theological standpoint. Chief among them is Bernhard Weiss of Berlin, 
and his revision of the Commentary on St. John’s Epistle is practically 
a new work, as it has been entirely rewritten. It is to the advantage of 
the series to have its revision in Weiss’ hand, as he is known to be a 
strong advocate of the rights of literary criticism and at the same time 
is extremely cautious and conservative in his conclusions. Probably 
the least satisfactory in the group of new editions is Wendt’s Acts. He 
inclines strongly to the older school of radical theology, and, in part at 
least, rejects the historical character of the work he has in hand. Just 
at present, though, this apostolic book is an all-important one, as the 
aim of advanced New Testament criticism is reconstruction of apostolic 
history and the development of Christian doctrine in the primitive 
Church strongly antagonistic to the traditional views of the Church as 
based upon the Acts, according to which Christian truth is in origin and 
character a revelation, and not the product, even in a measure, of intel- 
lectual movements of pre-Christian thought among the Jews and the 
Greeks. Wendt’s Introduction is very instructive, and furnishes a good 
bird’s eye view of the status controversiae on this vexed book. Hein- 
rici’s seventh edition of Second Corinthians does not differ materially 
from the sixth, which he had prepared. Of course the new discussions 
of the problems pertaining to this letter are duly considered. The same 
can be said of Beyschlag’s new edition of the Commentary on James. 
The introduction to this volume is especially rich and a monograph well 
worth special studys 


The Training of the Twelve ; or Passages out of the Gospels Exhibiting 
the Twelve Disciples of Jesus under Discipline for the Apostleship. 
By Alexander Balmain Bruce, D. D. Fourth Edition, revised and 
improved. pp. 552. 8vo. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
On sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

That a fourth edition of this able and learned work should be called 
for is not only a tribute to its abiding merit, but at the same time a 
testimony to the hold which orthodoxy has on the public mind, notwith- 
standing the moans of the pessimists and the boasts of the Liberals It 
is really a complete life of Christ. And as an aid to Biblical study, asa 
guide in homiletics and pastoral theology, and as a weapon against the 
Tiibingen criticism, we know of no better book to recommend to theo- 
logical students and ministers. It makes a rich addition to any private 
or public library. It is one of those books that never lose their interest 
or their value. 
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Studies of the Acts of the Apostles. By J. Williams, D. D., LL. D., 

Bishop of Connecticut. pp. 178. New York: Thomas Whittaker, 

2 and 3 Bible House. 

This is not the usual commentary but a study of the Acts asa history. 
It ends with the twelfth chapter and therefore does not cover the ‘‘Mis- 
sion to the Gentiles’’—the fifth and largest part. This may appear 
hereafter. The other four divisions are given thus: I. The Fifty Days 
—Il. The Birthday of the Christian Church—III. The Mission to the 
Jews, Beginning in Jerusalem and Extending to Judea and Samaria— 
IV. The Preparations for the Mission to the Gentiles. We commend 
the general plan most heartily, and regard this method of treating the 
historical portions of the Scriptures as most desirable and profitable. 
It is carried out with fair success, though we prefer that some parts 
should be amplified. 


Bible Studies from the Old and New Testaments. Covering the Inter- 
national Sunday-School Lessons for 1889. By Geo. F. Pentecost, 
D. D., Author of “In the Volume of the Book,’”’ ‘Out of Egypt,”’ 
etc. pp. 403. New York and Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Whatever objections there may be to the system of International les- 
sons for our Sunday-schools (and there are serious objections), it puts 
‘into the hands of teachers so many and such excellent helps that all 
ought to be well prepared for their classes. Besides the weekly and 
monthly periodicals that give some space or are devoted entirely to 
these lessons, we have also books covering the whole year. Dr. Pente- 
cost’s *‘Bible Studies’’ is one of the best of these books. In some 
places, however, we take issue with his views. For example, on page 
g1 he says of the “Rich Young Ruler’’: ‘Jesus perceives his shallow- 
ness and pities him. His love went out to him, not because he was so 
good, but because he saw him so far from the kingdom, so misinformed 
and conceited. He would if possible save him. So his love goes out 
to all, and, in proportion as they need it greatly, so is the love great 
and full of pity.”” According to this, the Pharisees and Sadducees were 
not far from the kingdom, or he would not have censured them so se- 
verely. 


Il.—THEOLOGICAL. 


Biblical Eschatology. By Alvah Hovey, D.D.,LL.D. 12mo. pp. 192. 
Price 90 cents. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 
This excellent little book from the pen of Dr. Hovey is very oppor- 

tune, in the midst of the interest and inquiry awakened by the escha- 

tological speculations of our day. The teachings of the self-styled 

‘Progressive Orthodoxy,” especially on the subject of continuance of 

probation after death, make it proper and necessary that the doctrine 
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of the sacred Scriptures on this and related topics should be traced 
afresh and spread before the Church and the world. The work before 
us is not, indeed, strictly polemic. It is evidently meant mainly for 
general reading among the people and its method is didactic. It be- 
comes controversial only as the author feels that the correct explanation 
of the Scriptures requires the refutation of contrary interpretation, 
teaching or suggestion. 

Dr. Hovey has done his work well. It must be marked as a prime 
excellence in his method that, discarding reliance on human sentiment 
or ‘‘Christian consciousness’’ in these matters which are pre-eminently 
matters of revealed disclosure, he humbly and reverently inquires of the 
word of God and consents to take its ascertained teaching as the divine 
truth. One cannot but be pleased, too, and attracted, by the evident 
candor, straightforward honesty and fairness with which the examina- 
tion and discussion are conducted. These are high qualities in treating 
of these momentous themes, and they win the reader’s confidence The 
author is fairly and justly conservative, not ready to be easily carried 
away from views which the great body of the Church has held through 
its history. And yet he evidently has the independence and courage to 
follow where the Scriptures, as he can read their meaning, may lead 
him. 

The whole subject of Eschatology is treated under the heads: Natural 
Death; Resurrection of the Dead; Condition of Human Souls between 
Death and Resurrection; The Last Judgment; The Final State of Be- 
lievers; and The Final State of Unbelievers. Of course, the topics 
which have been brought into recent controversy receive special, though 
not undue, attention. The teaching of the so-called New Theology as 
to a probation for the unprivileged classes of mankind, in the interme- 
diate state, is examined at some length. He finds the inferences 
strained and incompetent which would establish such a doctrine or 
view from either the character of God or the relation of Christ to all 
men, and the texts of the Scriptures quoted in its support inadequate, 
especially in face of the numerous passages which connect the future 
and eternal judgment and awards with the life of men as lived on earth 
and the deeds done in the body. The conclusion is reached that the 
theory of a post-mortem probation is not in harmony with the teaching 
of the word of God. On the subject of the second coming of Christ, 
the author rightly finds no sufficient evidence that the apostles expected 
it in their own day, nor that after the Chiliastic scheme, it will be pre-mil- 
lennial. The entire discussion is marked by the author’s well-known 
ability and vigor, and by a careful fidelity to the authority of the in- 
spired word, and will supply to intelligent Christians an excellent vol- 
ume for the times. It is proper to add that though written by a 
Baptist and bearing the imprint of the Baptist Publication Society, the 
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the book is not marked by any presentation of the peculiar tenets of that 
denomination. M. V. 


Reasons for Church Creed. A Contribution to Present Day Controver- 
sies. By Rev. R. J. Cooke, D. D., Author of *‘Doctrine of the Res- 
urrection,’’ etc. pp. 92. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 

This little volume is a defense, in popular form, not of Church con- 
fessions, but of ‘‘the idea of Church creed.’’ It presents and meets 
first a number of objections and then gives some of the reasons for 
Church creed. ‘The positions taken are sound and strong as they are 
timely, and Lutherans, in particular, will be pleased with the earnest 
and convincing testimony of the author to the inherent necessity for 
formulated beliefs. It is delightful to find here from an able writer rep- 
resenting a denomination that has generally given no great emphasis to 
doctrinal interests, the maintenance of the same principles that have 
always marked the best days of the Lutheran Church. 

A few examples are submitted: We cannot read the stern admoni- 
tions of the Apostles on this point and deny that the first Christians 
possessed any regular form of doctrine. The line between the true and 
the false, between that which was committed to the Churches in the 
person of their ministers, and that which the unknowing and unstable 
did wrest out of the oral and epistolary teachings of the apostles, was 
most clearly marked. At no time from the days of the apostles was the 
Church without a formula of faith. The Church is a teaching body. 
She must therefore have something to teach. And if this teaching is 
to be of any value it must be definite. There can be no teaching if that 
which is to be taught is indefinite. All glib talk about preaching ‘the 
Bible’ is positively offensive in its hollowness unless we mean some- 
thing definite about the Bible. An abstract Bible is no Bible at all. 

The Church must give form to the truths committed to her care. But 
if she gives form to her teaching it becomes formulated or dogmatic 
truth, the heads of which constitute her belief or creed. The Church 
professing to be a scriptural, apostolic Church cannot be other than 
dogmatic. The Christian doctrine is a doctrine not of theories and hy- 
potheses, not of human opinions or judgments drawn from the moral 
history of the race, but of facts and absolute truths which admit of no 
doubt and do not appeal primarily to reason, but to faith. The dogmas 
of the Church are revelations from God, and can neither be changed or 
added to, for the revelation is complete. Anda great deal more of ring- 
ing truth of the same character, to all of which we bid a hearty God- 
speed. 

The citation of the passage ‘‘a man that is a heretic after the first 
and second admonition reject,’’ to prove that there was a body of doc- 
trine to be preserved, we regard as unhappy, since it is by no means 
settled that azgerz”0s5 means here more than a contentious person, one 
that is factious, a schismatic. 
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IlI].L—HISTORICAL. 


Marching to Victory. The Second Period of the War of the Rebellion, 
including the Year 1863. By Charles Carleton Coffin, Author of 
“The Boys of ’76,’’ ‘Old Times in the Colonies,’’ ‘‘Drumbeat of the 
Nation,’’ etc. Illustrated. pp. 491. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


‘‘Marching to Victory”’ is the second volume of the author’s series 
relating to the War of the Rebellion. It covers the Middle Period of 
the struggle for the preservation of the Union, and treats of the ever 
memorable events of the year 1863—distinguished by a series of victor- 
ies to the armies of the Union, of discomfiture to those of the Confed- 
erate states. 

Mr. Coffin writes well. With the personal observations of an army 
correspondent and a powerful and graphic pen, he is able to set before 
his readers the mighty’ conflict in such a way as to have it move vividly 
and most impressively before their eyes. 

We have been specially interested in his full account of the Battle of . 
Gettysburg, to which are devoted nearly one hundred pages. The au- 
thor was on the field from the evening of the first day to the close of 
the awful contest and was an eye witness of those fierce and bloody 
scenes, and we know that he has repeatedly revisited the ground and 
made a careful survey of it, as he has also been a most laborious student 
of the literature of the battle. In our judgment nothing has heretofore 
been written on this terrible and decisive conflict which equals this his- 
tory of it in accuracy, impartiality and graphic, comprehensive delinea- 
tion. With this volume in hand any ordinary reader can make an intel- 
ligent and satisfactory survey of each day’s engagements, and can take 
in the general situation and the respective positions of the main bodies 
of both armies at any hour of the three days’ carnage. 

The scene at the headquarters of General Lee as he came riding 
slowly to his tent at one o’clock in the morning on July 4th, and ‘the 
corresponding scene which the author witnessed at Meade’s headquar- 
ters at tweive o’clock the same night, are pictures which, it is to be 
hoped, will some day be thrown upon the canvas by a great master. 

With his manifest fidelity to historic truth in all that is vital, the au- 
thor may be pardoned if in two poetic observations his imagination got 
the better of his senses. The sun’s rays did not glint from the spires 
of Gettysburg on the morning of July 1. Gettysburg had no spires. 
Nor did the katydids sing cheerily on the night of the 3d. In this lati- 
tude they do not sing in July. 


Outlines of the History of Art. By Dr. Wilhelm Libke, Professor at 
the Polytechnic Institute and at the Art School in Stuttgart. A New 
Translation from the Seventh German Edition. Edited by Clarence 
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Cook. In two large volumes 8vo. pp. 571, 695. Fully Illustrated. 

New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 

The plan which Dr. Wilhelm Liibke follows in his ‘‘History of Art,”’ 
is one which at once commends itself to the thoughtful reader. Recog- 
nizing the great truths that ‘‘Art is the reflection of the civilization in 
which it was produced,’’ and that it is thus easy to establish a philoso- 
phy of art for one country but not a general philosophy, his first work 
upon entering a survey of the art-forms of any nation or period, is a 
brief review of the people and their surrounding circumstances. His 
treatment of conditions and innate characteristics is so clear and com- 
prehensive that the direction of the new development bursts upon the 
student at a glance, and the new forms speak to him an intelligible lan- 
guage. 

Throughout his work he has followed the plan of grouping the sister 
arts of Architecture, Sculpture and Painting of the separate nations 
together, thereby clearly showing the dependence of each upon the 
others. 

After a brief sketch of primitive art he properly begins his work, 
as all other historians do, with the study of Egypt. Then follows in 
natural order a clear and vigorous characterization of the nations of 
Asia Minor. 

In Greek art we have a masterly subject treated in a masterly way. 
In his preliminary observations he strikes the key-note of the signifi- 
cance of Greek art—that universal human significance which all the 
world recognizes—carefully impressing upon the student that the out- 
ward result is only the sign of the ‘personal and national inner devel- 
opment.’’ The Doric and Ionic forms are each in turn made to tell us 
of the severe, self-dependent Dorians and the cultivated, versatile 
lonians. 

But it is in sculpture especially that the Greeks show their unrivaled 
preéminence. Their intense love for beauty and their conception of the 
gods, half human, half divine, but wholly beautiful, tend to the produc- 
tion of the highest and noblest representation of the human form. 
Their forgetfulness of the individual in the supreme devotion to the in- 
terests of the state, looks forward to the same result, and the artist ex- 
pends his skill in portraying the marvelous beauty of the gods and 
heroes. 

The Romans are essentially a political people, holding their universal 
acquisitions with an unyielding grasp, gathering to themselves the art 
of all nations and again distributing the same, especially Greek art, 
generalized to all the world. If the transitions of Roman art are less 
clearly defined, it is because it always holds a subordinate position in 
the national life. 

The significance of early Christian art is very forcible and suggestive; 
touched in the East by Oriental and everywhere by Pagan influences, it 
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strives to make the old forms speak a new language. What wonder 
that, at first, there is only an unintelligible discord. Yet this period of 
the “‘survival of the fittest,’’ becomes the mediator between the old art 
and the new. 

In the Romanesque period, beginning about the tenth century, the 
method of progress is essentially changed. Christianity gives a com- 
mon impulse to all the new nationalities which develop new forms in 
common yet preserve their free individuality. It is a period of deep 
thought. 

Chivalry, the Crusades and the rise of national poesy all hasten to 
usher in a new and splendid period—the Gothic. Bolder and more ar- 
bitrary than the Romanesque, its prevailing impulse is toward an artis- 
tic ideal—a continual struggle toward the expression of new thoughts 
and bolder purposes. Thus we have the free light character, with lofty 
proportions becoming gradually more and more capricious until the no- 
ble style ends in degeneration and dissolution. 

At length men wearied with the vain endeavor to represent their 
ideals according to the mode of thought prescribed by the Church, 
break away from old tradition, and trust rather to individual imagina- 
tion. It was the spirit of the age,—the rise of Protestantism was felt 
throughout the world. The Renaissance turns from the symbolic to 
the real. Old forms are revived and studied and henceforth the individ- 
ual thought is to be expressed instead of the universal. Painting be- 
comes the great art of modern times, enabling the artist to portray per- 
sonal characteristics or emotions. 

Prof. Liibke’s illustrations are numerous and well chosen, and he 
makes frequent references to the great authorities. 

It may be said that he shows some partiality toward German work, 
and that he slights modern and American art. As the latter is essen- 
tially modern, and the materials for such study are all about us, we can 
dispense with a full treatment of this branch more easily than any other. 
And it must be admitted that his method of study is so true and philo- 
sophical that the earnest student is quite prepared and eager to enter a 
wider field of the study of modern times than any one author would af- 
ford. It deserves to be added that the mechanical execution of the 
work is in keeping with its intrinsic merits. A. G. H. 


History of the Christian Church. By Philip Schaff, Professor of Church 
History in the Union Theological Seminary, New York. Vol. VI. 
Modern Christianity. The German Reformation—A. D. 1517-1530. 
pp. 755. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Church will long owe a great debt of gratitude to Dr. Schaff for 
what he has contributed to its literature; but for nothing will that grat- 
itude be more deserved than for this history. It is a mammoth work, 
and represents an amount of labor that cannot be fully appreciated. 
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In giving to the public the sixth volume, which begins Modern Chris- 
tianity, before the fifth, which concludes the Middle Ages, the author 
has doubtless gratified nearly every reader. It is refreshing to be taken 
to Reformation scenes without being first compelled to traverse the 
dreary wastes of what lies in advance. No effort has been deemed too 
laborious or too trying to get at the best sources; but the author has 
visited and re-visited the scenes of his history and made himself familiar 
with these as well as consulted the best works on his subject. A native 
German himself in addition to his other qualifications, he is specially 
adapted for the work of writing a history of the German Reformation. 

There is one thing, however, that the Lutheran reader cannot fail to 
notice. While Dr. Schaff is as ardent in his praise of Luther as the 
most enthusiastic admirer can fairly expect, when separated from any 
comparisons with Reformed theologians or any controversy with them, 
his bias becomes evident just as soon as he reaches controverted ground 
or begins to compare man with man. In his section on ‘‘Luther’s Pub- 
lic Character and Position in History,’’ on page 733, we read this: 

‘Luther was a genuine man of the people, rooted and grounded in 
rustic soil, but looking boldly and trustingly to heaven with the ever- 
lasting Gospel in his hand. He wasa plebeian, without a drop of pa- 
trician blood, and never ashamed of his lowly origin. But what king 
or emperor or pope of his age could compare with him in intellectual 
and moral force? He was endowed with an overwhelming genius and 
indomitable energy, with fiery temper and strong passions, with irre- 
sistible eloquence, native wit, and harmless humor, absolutely honest 
and disinterested, strong in faith, fervent in prayer, and wholly devoted 
to Christ and his Gospel. Many of his wise, quaint, and witty sayings 
have passed into popular proverbs ; and no German writer is more fre- 
quently named and quoted than Luther.”’ 

But in writing of the Marburg Colloquy, he says in one place (p. 662): 
‘The difference between them [Luther and Zwingli] is only adittle more 
Catholic orthodoxy and intolerance in Luther, and a little more Chris- 
tian charity and liberality in Zwingle. This difference is characteristic 
of the Reformers and of the denominations which they represent.’”’ In 
another place (p. 665), in speaking of them, he says: ‘He [Zwingli] 
was inferior to Luther in genius, and dépth of mind and heart, but his 
superior in tolerance, liberality, and courtesy ; and in these qualities also 
he was in advance of his age, and has the sympathies of the best mod- 
ern culture.’’ The same bias appears also in his comparison of Luther 
with Calvin on page 738. He quotes freely to show Luther’s violent 
language, but sparingly from Zwingli and Calvin, although he confesses 
(p. 667) that Zwingli ‘‘knew how to be severe, and to use the rapier and 
the knife against the club-and sledge-hammer of the Wittenberg Re- 
former.’’ We cannot help feeling that there is not enough of the im- 
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partial historian here but too much of the zeal of the advocate. But 
Dr. Schaff may think that he is carrying out the principle stated in his 
preface—‘‘The historian must be impartial without being neutral or 
indifferent.”’ 

It is gratifying to note an advance in the author in the use of the 
word, ‘“‘consubstantiation,’’ to characterize the Lutheran doctrine of ‘the 
Lord’s Supper. No one has sinned in this particular more than Dr. S. 
himself, but now he says (p. 671, note): ‘Lutheran divines expressly 
reject it as a misrepresentation.’’ He evidently, too, has heard of some 
of the objections from this side of the Atlantic, for in the same note he 
says: ‘‘Lutheran divines in America are very sensitive when charged 
with consubstantiation.’’ True; and let us hope that we have heard 
the last of it, at least from Dr. Schaff. 

We cannot refrain from closing this notice with the author's high 
estimate of Luther’s translation of the Bible (p. 359): 

‘‘Luther’s version is an idiomatic reproduction of the Bible in the 
very spirit of the Bible. It brings out the whole wealth, force, and 
beauty of the German language. It is the first German classic, as King 
James’s version is the first English classic. It anticipated the golden 
age of German literature as represented by Klopstock, Lessing, Herder, 
Goethe, Schiller, —all of them Protestants, and more or less indebted to 
the Luther-Bible for their style. The best authority in Teutonic phi- 
lology pronounces his language to be the fountain of the new High 
German dialect on account of its purity and influence, and of the Pro- 
testant dialect on account of its freedom which conquered even Ro- 
man Catholic authors.”’ 


The critical Period of American History 1783-1789. By John Fiske. 
pp. 368. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The average American citizen has little idea of the perilous condition 
of affairs in our country from the close of the War of Independence to 
the formal organization of our government in 1889. There was not 
only little to bind the states together but, in many of them, such serious 
cases of dispute and antagonism that they were drifting farther and 
farther apart. Among these may be mentioned the bitterness that 
sprung up in New Jersey and Connecticut against New York on account 
of th« tariff imposed on articles imported from the former states; the 
quarrel between Connecticut and Pennsylvania over the possession of 
the Wyoming Valley ; the contest between New York and New Hamp- 
shire over the possession of the Green Mountains; the conflicting 
claims to the western territory; the commercial war of the several 
states upon one another. Other difficulties in the way were, the low 
state of American credit; the craze for paper money ; lawless disturb- 
ances, such as the Shays insurrection in Massachusetts; and the gen- 
eral lack of respect for the laws and demands of Congress. 

How to organize, out of such chaos, a government that would have 
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the elements of unity and stability and yet preserve the essential auton- 
omy of the states, was a problem that demanded the highest and wisest 
statesmanship European powers, with one voice, predicted failure. 
All history was against it. It is only when we get a view of those 
times, such as this volume gives us, that we see how critical the period 
was, and with what exceptional wisdom and prudence our statesmen of 
that day acted. Their work has stood the test of a century, and a try- 
ing century it has been. The present year should witness such a cen- 
tennial celebration of the adoption of the constitution as is befitting the 
character of the instrument and the nation that has grown to such 
magnitude and power under it. The wide reading of this book will help 
to awaken enthusiasm. 


IV.—PRACTICAL. 

Ansprachen und Gebete gesprochen in den Versammlungen der ev.-luth. 
Gesammtgemeinde und ihres Vorstandes von Dr. C. F. W. Walther, 
Pfarrer genannter Gemeinde in St. Louis, Mo. 8vo. pp. 206. St. 
Louis: Lutherischer Concordia Verlag. 


Of the sainted Dr. Walther it can be truly said ‘the being dead yet 
speaketh.’’? Happily his great and multitudinous labors did not so absorb 
his time as to preclude him from fixing imperishably, with his pen on 
paper, a goodly proportion of the best products of his mind and heart. 
His numerous volumes, accordingly, take the place of the living man 
and perpetuate his great and blessed influence in the Church. 

The present posthumous work contains first a number of addresses 
delivered before the meetings of his congregation on the occasion of 
the reception of new members. Most of them are based on a Scripture 
text and they set before the members of the church alike their duties and 
their privileges, as well as the exalted blessings of pure doctrine and 
freedom of conscience enjoyed by the Lutheran Church in America. 

Besides these addresses the volume comprises also the prayers offered 
at the opening of these congregational meetings. Some have special 
reference to the Church Festivals, others centre in the Church of Christ, 
the Word of God, the Christian Life, &c., while others again are of a 
general character. They are prayers which may suitably be used by 
any minister in any congregation and by the people in their closet. 
This holy man had evidently been taught to pray by the spirit of prayer, 
and his intercessory utterances are models of a high order. A transla- 
tion of these prayers into English ought to have a large demand. 


Selections from the Book of Worship with Tunes. Published by the 
General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United 
States. Fifth edition. pp. 96. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication 
Society. 

This is a capital idea. And it has been well carried out by the com- 
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mittee which the General Synod at Omaha appointed to make an abridg- 
ment of the Book of Worship and Tunes to be incorporated with the 
Common Service. The number of hymns so selected is a little more 
than one hundred, about one sixth of the collection. The Doxologies 
are also included. The little book is in the best sense a selection. The 
hymns are the choice ones, those which are most usually sung in all the 
churches. 

The object of this abridgment is not to displace the full book, but to 
meet the wants especially of mission stations, in respect both of cheap- 
ness and convenience. It will not be surprising, however, if to a large 
extent this edition will get into general use. It will soon be discovered 
that very few hymns are ever sung in any church except those contained 
in this collection, and pastors may studiously limit their announcements 
to these. What is to be desired is that every one entering the gates of 
the sanctuary will have a copy of the songs of Zion and unite in singing 
them. The profits of the Publication House are a secondary consider- 
ation. The foremost interest is to have all praise the name of the Lord, 
‘“‘Both young men and maidens, cld men and children.’’ 

In so small a compass it was of course impossible to include the whole 
of the Common Service. Nor was this necessary. The principal parts 
of the Morning and Evening Services, those parts which the congrega- 
tion joins in, and the Communion Service, are inserted. May we not 
hope that congregations generally will order these ‘*Selections’”’ by hun- 
dreds and scatter them over all the pews in the Church and the Lecture 
Room. Such a course will do much to swell the volume of praise and 
to give impetus and spirit to public worship. 


The Seminary Method of Original Study in the Historical Sciences. 
Illustrated from Church History. By Frank Hugh Foster, Ph. D. 
pp. 129 $1.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The ‘‘Seminary”’ as here understood is a new institution in this coun- 
try. And students who wish to do original historical work need a hand- 
book of this character to instruct them both in principles and methods. 
Some valuable discussions are added outlining the proper range of this 
form of study and the limitations under which it should be conducted in 
our colleges. The author aims, however, likewise, at elevating the 
standard of scholarship in our theological seminaries, and very justly 
and seasonably reminds them that they ‘‘need to press forward with 
other University departments in perfecting their methods and in ad- 
vancing the character of the work they secure from students.”’ 


Gospel Sermons. By James McCosh, D. D., LL. D., author of ‘“Method 
of Divine Government.’’ pp. 336. 1888. New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers. 


The honored author of this work is known chiefly through his philo- 
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sophical works. Here he comes before men as a preacher. “I am 
anxious,” he says, “that the public should know that much as I value 
philosophy, I place the Gospel of Jesus Christ above it.”’ 

The sermons set forth clearly the way of salvation and are distin- 
guished by strong and lucid thought, by good illustration, by clear and 
well chosen language and by admirable analysis. There is unfeigned 
piety, child-like faith, the strong snd philosophical intellect bringing 
all its treasures to lay at the feet of Jesus, finding in him a greater 
wisdom, the solution of the mysteries, it is able to discover but not to 
explain. 

The sermon on ‘the Way, the Truth and the Life,’’ well illustrates 
what has been said. ‘Truth is defined by philosophers as the agree- 
ment of our ideas with things. When in any particular matter our 
views correspond to realities, in that matter we have truth. If we 
know God as he really is, then have we truth in religion.’’ Then he 
goes on to show that this is found in Christ. Later on there is an apt 
sentence. He is speaking concerning seekers after truth, the men who 
cry first seek truth and then Christ. ‘Let us not go out with the ta- 
pers of earth to seek the sun; the sun is shining in the heavens and is 
seen by his own light. Any other light can at best be merely like the 
star raised in the heavens to guide the wise men of the East, serving as 
a good end only so far as it guides to where Christ is found.’’ Other 
quotations might be multiplied, but the limits of a brief book-notice 
forbid. 

A thorough acquaintance with the Scripture is found in every ser- 
mon, one of the secrets of their power and attraction. The philoso- 
pher finds the best book the Bible. It is the well of wisdom. 

The sermons are not the bright, dashy, brilliant displays of our days, 
but they possess a massive strength, a rich thoughtfulness, a touching 
piety and the moving eloquence which arises from the combination of 
these qualities. They are a pleasure and a profit. 


V.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Nonsuch Professor. By Rev. William Secker, Minister of All-Hal- 
lows Church, London Wall. pp. 367. 1888. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 

This is a book which was written a number of years ago and is now 
justly republished. It has many of the quaint turns of the last century, 
but is admirable for the keenness of its analysis and the concentration 
of thought. It bristles with apothegms. 

Its main divisions are: ‘1. Why a Christian should do more than 
others. II. What the Christian does more than others. III. Applica- 
tion, for the Erection of Singular Principles. IV. Directions to those 
who wish to do more than others.’’ All these are enforced by reasons 
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and practical directions, admirably put. The book abounds in seed- 
thoughts. ‘The cloth of humility should always be worn on the back 
of Christianity.”’ ‘The trial of ourselves is the ready road to the 
knowledge of ourselves.’’ ‘‘He that buys a jewel in a case deserves to 
be cozened with a Bristol stone.’’ ‘*How monstrous is it, to see a Chris- 
tian’s tongue larger than his hand! To speak so much of God to oth- 
ers, and act so little for God himself.” 

The book deals in antitheses. Probably a defect, as one wearies of 
the see-saw phrases. Yet, Shakespeare is condemned for the same. 
We give but one instance, his comparison of suffering and sinning. ‘In 
suffering the offence is offered to us; in sinning, the offence is commit- 
ted against God. In suffering there is an infringement of man’s lib- 
erty; in sinning, there is a denial of God’s authority. The evil of suf- 
fering is transient; but the evil of sin is permanent. In suffering we 
lose the favor of men; but in sinning we hazard the favor of God.” 

Whoever desires a quaint, pithy, suggestive, searching book, will 
make no mistake by reading ‘*The Nonsuch Professor.”’ 


Romanism versus The Public School System. By Daniel Dorchester, 

D.D. pp. 351. Price $1.25. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 

Dr. Dorchester’s familiarity with the religious and educational his- 
tory of our country has specially fitted him to give the facts on the sub- 
ject covered by this book and to discuss the questions involved. The 
recent events in Boston and elsewhere have brought the topic with 
great emphasis before the American people, and manifestly it is to be 
for some years to come one of the most prominent public questions. 

The work is divided into two parts. The first gives a history of the 
contest, from its beginning down to the present, showing the circum- 
stances under which it arose and the grounds taken by the representa- 
tives of the Roman Catholic Church. The Statistics given of the Cath- 
olic Parochial Schools, and of the moneys drawn from the public funds, 
particularly in New York City, for various Roman Catholic institutions, 
are exceedingly interesting and significant. The second part treats of 
the questions and principles involved in the contest. These deserve to 
be studied by every citizen, and especially by every Protestant. Dr. 
Dorchester’s brief outline of the points involved will prove helpful to 
a proper understanding of the whole matter, and aid in preparing the 
country for the needed and right maintenance of our public school sys- 
tem. The author does not write as an alarmist or with partisan heat, 
but yet presents the matter with the emphasis which becomes the grav- 
ity of the issues involved. The public school system is passing through 
a crisis; and whatever adjustment may be made of the points in con- 
tention, the system in its essential integrity must be maintained. 

We believe, however, that Dr. Dorchester, in the supposed interest 
of such adjustment, goes to an extreme of secularistic view, when he 
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claims that ‘‘there must be no religious instruction’”’ in these schools, 
and that ‘‘a purely secular basis is the only basis in which all citizens 
can unite.’’ All will concede, indeed, that there must be no sectarian 
instruction in them, and that they must be conducted on a purely ‘‘non- 
sectarian’’ basis. But surely ‘‘non-sectarian’’ must not be made synon- 
ymous with no religion at all or with a purely secular system. The re- 
ligious side of human nature is a part of its natural constitution which 
needs development in education along with the other parts, if we are to 
have true or well-ordered humanity And there is an immense field of 
religion that is not sectarian, but common and broad as human nature— 
a vast realm of theistic and religious truth and duty not disputed, ex- 
cept by a few abnormal exceptions to manhood. Why, in order to har- 
monize religious sects in the use of the schools should we eject what all 
the religious sects hold as their common possession? Moreover, is 
atheism, which is the true synonym of ‘‘no religious instruction,’’ the 
proper basis for the true training of the masses of the young for Amer- 
ican citizenship and for the right order and welfare of social life? is 
the adoption of athestic basis in the schools what the various contest- 
ants want? Surely, such ‘‘godless’’ school system no more satisfies the 
Roman Catholics than does a Protestant system. And why should 
Protestantism be any better satisfied with it? Further, why, to avoid 
sectarianism, run right into practical adoption, in the schools, of the 
position of the most diminutive and worst sect within the country, that 
of the opposers of all religion? This is to give up “religion” in the 
interest of the lowest grade of sectarian view in the land. The fact is, 
that the secularistic view of life and the world, of civil duties and rela- 
tions, did not create our free institutions and life, and cannot maintain 
and continue them. They are the product of thorough theism and 
Christianity. Beyond the fact that the “common Christianity’? which 
has made our country need not surrender the truth which it holds in 
common in order to avoid trenching on the sphere of denominational 
specialties, this “purely secular’’ practice undertakes to preserve for 
the nation what pure secularism, or anything short of Christian thought 
and life, could never have given. For it must be borne in mind that the 
only basis for the public school system at ali, is the necessity of it for 
civil freedom and social welfare. The truth is, there is no right in 
classing God’s word as a sectarian Book, and no propriety in a Chris- 
tian country’s consenting to have it so classed. We believe, with Judge 
Pitman, as quoted on p. 164, where he answers the question: Can the 
public school teach a common Christianity? ‘It were indeed a scandal 
to our religion, if there were no ground upon which its nominal adhe- 
rents could stand together. Can it be that our schools must be left 
pagan because we are sectarian. Such a conclusion is repulsive to the 
common sense of the community.’’ 

Nor can we agree with Dr. Dorchester in the judgment that “it 
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would be wise legislation to forbid the gathering of children into pri- 
vate schools of any kind, Catholic, Jewish, or Protestant, or any other, 
until they shall have reached their fourteenth year.’’ We are aston- 
ished at this from the author’s pen. No such invasion of religious 
freedom is called for or defensible. Undesirable as the Roman Catholic 
Parochial School system may seem to us, educating, in separation from 
others, the children of that Church in subservience to a system of 
thought and action dictated by a foreign power, and the consequent 
fostering of a class feeling, the proposed remedy would be a departure 
from one of the fundamental principles of our free institutions. 
Though we are compelled to dissent from a few of the views of the 
author, we desire to commend this volume for the widest possible read- 
ing. It is a book for the times. M. V. 


The Boyhood of Christ. By Lew Wallace, author of ‘Ben Hur,’’ &c. 
Fourteen Full-page Engravings on Plate Paper. 4to., pp. lot. Or- 
namental Leather Covers. Price $3.50. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Of the marketable value which religion imparts to literature, no bet- 

ter proof can be adduced than the prodigious and continuous popularity 

which has been attained by *‘Ben Hur.’’ People generally must have a 

thoughtful interest in religion, and especially in Christianity, or literary 

favorites and popular authors would not weave its golden threads into 
their charming webs of fiction. The readers of ‘*Ben Hur’’ will doubt- 
less, in most cases, share the writer’s disappointment in taking up ‘‘The’ 

Boyhood of Christ.’? Between ‘“‘A Tale of the Christ’’ and ‘*The Boy- 

hood of Christ,’’ all will naturally expect a close affinity. They will be 

surprised to find that this affinity is limited to the title pages and to the 
author. There being confessedly no boyhood of Christ on record, save 
what can be gathered from the very meagre allusions of the gospels, 
the author, instead of creating such a boyhood by the vigor of his own 
imagination, has simply presented, in the form of a story, a number of 
the absurd and often silly tales which fill the voluminous apocryphal lit- 
erature of the early centuries. The evidential value of these legends, 
bringing out as they do in strong relief the soberness and veracity of 
the evangelical narratives, is very great: as for instance the contrast 
between these miracles and those of the former; but as for any light 
they throw upon the childhood of our Saviour, they are not worth the 
paper on which they are written, and may well, in the author’s language, 

‘shave place on the shelf along with other religious literary curiosities, 

such as the Koran and the Mormon Bible.” 

This is not to be said, however, of the present book. Its place is not 
on the shelf anywhere, but on the parlor table, where its superb me- 
chanical execution and its fine illustrations, including a number of the 
most popular Madonnas, will always make it a most attractive volume. 
And the eye of the intelligent reader will also be held here and there by 
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clever and wholesome observations, of which the following is.a speci- 
men: ‘One of the clearest observations of life is that people of good 
intent are never troubled in the matter of religion except as they stray 
off into the field of conjecture. * * When you hear a man talking 
oracularly in definition of topics which our Lord thought best to leave 
outside of his teachings and revelations, set it down that he is trench- 
ing on the business of the Father and the prerogative of the Son; then 
go your way and let him alone.’’ 


Three Greek Children. A Story of Home in Old Time. By the Rev. 
Alfred J. Church, M. A., Prof. of Latin in University College, Lon- 
don. With Illustrations after Flaxman and the Antique. pp. 205. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The scene of this story is laid in and about Athens, in the year 420 
B. C., or during the time of the war between that city and Sparta. 

The book is for children and although it is filled with tales of Grecian 
mythology, which older students sometimes find hard to remember 
clearly, these are told in such a manner that the youngest reader cannot 
fail to understand and enjoy them. 

We find the three Greek children first with their parents in their city 
home in Athens; later the writer takes them to the battle fields of Mar- 
athon and Salamis; and finally, when their parents have been taken 
prisoners, the children are conveyed by their faithful nurse in secret to 
Sparta. 

In these places they learn more of the manners and customs of the 
Greeks of that time; also the differences in the education of the Spar- 
tan and Athenian children. 

The principal myths are those of Demeter, Ulysses and Theseus, 
while the true stories are anecdotes of the battle of Marathon, Salamis, 
and Plataea. There is also a long account of Aristomenes, who figured 
so prominently in the Messenian wars. 

The book is not only interesting and instructive, but by giving youth- 
ful readers a taste of Grecian history, it creates in them a desire to 
search for more of the beautiful and the true, which we always find in 
the lives of the brave Hellenes. , 

There is a number of illustrations, in black and yellow, which are 
very pleasing. 


The Thoughts of the Emperor M. Aurelius Antonius. Translated by 
George Long. Revised Edition. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

If a “diminutive mass of precious metal’’ constitutes a nugget then 
the Thoughts of Rome’s noblest emperor are entitled to be added to the 
beautiful ‘‘Knickerbocker Nuggets’’ for which the literary world is in- 
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debted to the Knickerbocker press. Though a persecutor of the Chris- 
tians, the Christians themselves have for many centuries delighted in 
his lofty contemplations. Mr. Long adds to his translation a brief 
sketch of the Emperor and a criticism of his philosophy. 


Erzihlungen fiir die Fugend. 1. Bandchen, Die Ostereier. Mic und 
Nic. 2. Bandchen. Gottfried, der junge Einsiedler. Heinrich von 
Eichenfels. pp. 126, 138. 

These are neat little volumes containing charming tales for the chil- 
dren and brought out in attractive style. The wisdom of these ‘Mis- 
sourians’’ in recognizing the impure elements contained in the popular 
German juvenile literature, and the conscientious oversight they exer- 
cise over the young, in providing from their own press something more 
wholesome, are worthy of all praise. It is proposed to issue a large 
series of these German juveniles carefully expurgated by men who have 
a keen faculty for distinguishing moral poison, and they may be safely 
2ommended to all German households. 


Sure to Succeed. By J. Thain Davidson, D. D., author of ‘The City 
Youth,” “‘Talks with Young Men,’’ ‘‘Forewarned—F orearmed,”’ etc. 
pp. 289. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 714 Broadway. 

Here are twenty short sermons to young men, the last of the monthly 
series, so far as published, which Dr. Davidson has been delivering in 
London for more than ten years. They aim to meet the practical diffi- 
culties that beset young men in large cities rather than the objections 
of skeptics or the philosophical criticisms upon the Bible. They are 
fresh, direct, pointed with apt illustrations and very interesting. Young 
men are ordinarily not disposed to choose a volume of sermons for read- 
ing—even for Sunday reading—but, should any one select this, he will 
find it not only profitable but highly entertaining. We specially com- 
mend ‘‘What is Man?’ ‘“‘Why not Confess Christ?’’ and ‘‘A Smooth 
Road but Fatal Ending.”’ 


The Cheque Book of the Bank of Faith. Being Precious Promises 
arranged’ for Daily Use. With Brief Experimental Comments. By 
pp. 366. C.H. Spurgeon. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
Those acquainted with Spurgeon’s ‘‘Morning by Morning”’ and ‘‘Eve- 

ning by Evening’’ will readily understand the arrangement of this book 
as well as its value. As in them, so here there is a page for each day 
of the year, headed by a passage of Scripture and followed by pointed 
comments. The difference is, that, while they treat of all kinds of Bib- 
lical truths, this gives only the promises: It is a book that will not fail 
to cheer the Christian in his daily life. 
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Mehrstimmiges Choralbuch zu dem Kirchengesangbuch fiir Evangelisch- 
Lutherische Gemeinden Ungeinderter Augsburgischer Confession. 
Herausgegeben von Karl Brauer. St. Louis, Mo.: Lutherischer Con- 
cordia Verlag. 

This collection of chorals is published to supplement former publica- 
tions and give a greater variety of tunes for the various hymns of the 
German churches in America. It follows, as closely as possible, the 
second edition of the Kern von Layriz, and has also drawn from Dr. 
Schoéberlein, the Nirnbergisches Gesangbuch of 1610, Bach, and others. 
Deviations from the style of musical compositions of the 16th and 17th 
century are changed so as to conform thereto. 

The collection seems to be a very good one. The type and musical 
scores are Clearly and correctly printed, and the book will supply a need 
among those for whom it has been compiled. 

We do not believe that much of the music of this class will ever se- 
cure a firm hold in America, and while deprecating the light style of 
much of the modern church music, this 16th century style is almost 00 
severely classical for the average American congregation of to-day. 
But for those who cling to the 16th century in everything else this mu- 
sic will be quite suitable, and for them it was meant. Indeed it would 
be well occasionally to season modern church music with such tunes as 
Eine Feste Burg, Nun danket alle Got, and others; but for exclusive 
use the 16th century style is rather heavy. 

The collection would have been made more interesting if the names 
of the composers and dates of composition had been added. s. G. v. 





VI.—PAMPHLETS. 


Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Géttingen, send us several recently pub- 
lished pamphlets containing discussions of special theological points 
that deserve mention. Professor Wendt has publishetl the address de- 
livered by him to his students on Harnack’s Dogmengeschichte, in which 
he gives a resumé of the contents of this remarkable work, and, with 
the exception of a few minor objections, approves of the standpoint 
taken by Harnack. It is known that his peculiar hypothesis is this, 
that in the origin and development of Christian doctrine, Greek philos- 
ophy was active not only formally, but also materially. Dr. Hermann 
Gunkel, a new Privatdocent in Gottingen, has issued a study on Die 
Wirkungen des Heiligen Geistes, contrasting what he conceives to have 
been the popular view with that maintained by St. Paul. The spirit 
and animus of the whole discussion is extremely radical. His manners 
and methods are such that his pamphlet is intelligible only to those al- 
ready well initiated in the intricacies of German critical work. Heisa 
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pupil of Ritschl to the core. The pamphlet on the Angelolgoy and 
Demonology of St. Paul, by Dr. Otto. Everling is a carefully collected 
summary of the materials of the problem, but with a discussion of it 
that is not satisfactory. The leading characteristic of these brochures 
is the extreme subjective character of the criticism of Biblical problems. 
In many respects they are good examples of how of to study the Bible. 


The New Africa: Its Discovery and Destiny. By George Lansing Tay- 
lor, D. D., L.H. D. pp. 56. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
Des Lutherischen Hausfreundes Kalender. 1889. Chicago, Ill.: Ger- 
man Publication Board. 
The total of the statistics of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the 
United States, as given in this Almanac, is 4,512 ministers, 7,610 con- 
gregations, and 1,037,970 commynicants. 


The Lutheran Almanac and Year-Book for 1889. Edited by Rev. Mat- 
thias Sheeleigh, D. D. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society. 
This is the nineteenth number of this excellent annual under the ed- 

itorship of Dr. Sheeleigh. In addition to the usual calendar it contains 

a list of the General Church Boards with their officers; the officers of 

Synods with places and times of meeting ; Lutheran periodicals ; educa- 

tional institutions; orphans’ homes, asylums, etc.; clerical register ; 

deaths of Lutheran ministers ; degrees conferred on Lutherans in 1888, 

etc., etc. The aggregate of ministers is the same as in the Almanac of 

the Hausfreund. 


Synodal Bericht. Verhandlungen der deutschen Evang.-luth. Synode 
von Missouri, Ohio und audern Staaten, Oestlichen Districts. A. D. 


1888. pp. 56. 
Do. Mittleren Districts. pp. 72. Do. Canada Districts. pp. 76. 
Do. Iowa Districts. pp. 55. Do. Michigan Districts. pp. 104. 


Do. Westlichen Districts. pp. 80. 


All from the Goncordia Verlag, St. Louis, Mo., M. C. Barthel, Agent. 
Some of the most interesting literature that comes to the QUARTERLY. 








